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Preface 


This monograph is intended to present a profiie o1 
Ganganatha Jha through the events of his life-time which were 
crucial both for his career as well as his socio-cultural milieu. 
Such events were social events and a comprehensive 
perception of them may reveal the working of the forces that 
shaped the person that was Ganganatha Jha. Attempts have 
been made for explaining the various social, historical and 
cultural aspects of such events. Let me state frankly in this 
context that I have not been able to presenl a critical appraisal 
of his scholarship. In fact, it is far beyond my capacity to 
assess the merit of his mimansa. However, the glimpses of his 
intellectual output are not entirely missing in this account. A 
bibliography of his works has also been given in the end (See 
Appendix -1). 

Sahitya Akademi gave me the opportunity to write this 
monograph for which I shall ever remain grateful. Prof. 
Damodar Thakur read the manuscript and gave some valuable 
suggestions. My debt to him is great. Dr. Vedanatha Jha, Dr. 
Lakshminatha Jha and Shri Guneshwar Jha were always ready 
to extend their assistance to this endeavour. I shall remain 
indebted to all of them. 


Heiukar Jha 
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1. Socio-Cultural Background 


The nineteenth century was a unique experience in the 
history of India. The colonial power was imposing its will and 
wisdom in many directions. The impact was both multi¬ 
directional and deep. As society gradually gave way to 
Structural changes, its culture faced the pressure of western 
ideas, inquiries and outlook. Manifestations of western 
intellectual curiosity, scrutiny and search of India's cultural 
heritage became quite noticeable in course of time. A result of 
this search was the emergence of Indology. This discipline 
became quite vigorous and rich by the second half of the 
nineteenth century. A number of Indologists, both European 
and Indian, brought to light India's classic contribution to 
knowledge. Simultaneously, the decadence that had set in in 
the socio-cultural sphere was also exposed. Consequently, 
consciousness began to grow fast among the Indian 
intelligentsia for removing the cloud of decadence on the 
horizon of Indian space. And the forces of renaissance and 
modernization began to press hard against the shackles of 
orthodoxy on the one hand and the socio-economic network 
created by the colonial rule on the other. Their actions and 
reactions upon each other characterized the situation that 
prevailed in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

It was in this period that Ganganatha Jha, the famous 
Indologist and bibliophile, was born on September 25, 1871, 
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into the family that resided at the village of Sarisab-Pahi in the 
present district of Madhubani in Bihar; known as the heartland 
of Mithila since ancient days. 

Like Varanasi and Navadweep of West Bengal, Mithila has 
remained a centre of Sanskrit learning in North India since 
ages. Nyaya, Vyakarana, Dharmashastras etc., all flourished 
here uninterruptedly. Their propositions, principles and riddles 
were discussed and disputed generation after generation. 
Brahmanic tradition held sway and dharmashastra had the 
paramount authority in the regulation of life in the society. This 
was possible perhaps because the land was relatively isolated 
(being located on the northern side of Ganga and interspersed 
with a number of rivers coming from the Himalayas causing 
mobility to and from here always difficult and almost impossible 
during rainy seasons) and was much less subjected to political 
interferences than the other regions of Bihar during the Turko- 
Afghan and Mughal days. Given this sort of geographical and 
political condition, life was more or less peaceful.’ An 
individual's prestige depended on the extent of his conformity to 
the dharmashastra. Besides this, his merit as a scholar also 
determined his status in society. These two, i.e., following 
dharmashastra and pursuing as much of Sanskrit learning as 
possible, together constituted the value that commanded 
highest merit in society.^ The principles of dharmashastra were 
always questioned and disputed. They were interpreted and 
reinterpreted to adjust with the changing situations.’’ This, 
perhaps, prevented the growth of orthodoxy to a great extent in 
this field. The brahmanas constituted one monolithic varna at 
the top of social hierarchy in Mithila and were governed by the 
above values. 

However, the situation changed by the seventeenth 
century. Now, caste came to possess a dominant value in 
society. As early as the fourteenth century. Pan//was organised 
in Mithila tor the consolidation of the social order in accordance 
wth the principles of dharmashastra But, this spirit could not 
continue for long in the pursuit of this pravandha.'^ It gradually 
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gave rise to the process of involution and the formation of sub- 
casfes within the fold of Maithil Brahmanas began to take 
shape. By the seventeenth century, shrotriyas as the upper¬ 
most caste of Maithil Brahmanas emerged and the process of 
involution was so strong that even within this caste, families 
were ranked.® One's caste and within the caste, his rank began 
to be taken as the chief mark of his status and prestige in 
society.Caste orthodoxy was gaining ground though scholarship 
still commanded respect. A phase was thus ushered in in 
Mithila when two traditions began to compete with each other; 
one of caste orthodoxy and the other, being liberal, holding 
scholarship as more important. 

The ancestors of Ganganatha Jha subscribed to the liberal 
tradition of Mithila as the following account indicates: 
Shubhankar Thakur succeeded his father, Mahesh Thakur, who 
was a contemporary of the emperor Akbar, in the Kanungoi of 
Tirhut. He was a great scholar of nyaya and dharmashastra.^ 
But he did not hold the highest rank in terms of caste 
orthodoxy. And, therefore, he was not held in the esteem that 
he deserved both as a scholar and as an administrator of the 
region. It was at this time that Achyut Jha, an ancestor of 
Ganganatha Jha, who was one of the highest ranking 
shrotriyas and was also a great scholar, sided with the above 
mentioned Shubhankar by establishing marital relation with his 
family. This act of Achyut Jha brought prestige to Shubhankar 
Thakur, which, perhaps, helped him in running even his office 
of Kanungoi smoothly.^ Achyut Jha took a socially appropriate 
step to help his junior contemporary, who even though being a 
well acknowledged scholar had to suffer demoralisation on 
account of mere caste orthodoxy. 

Achyut Jha lived at the village of Mahishi in the present 
district of Saharsa (Bihar). This village has remained known 
since ages as one ol the most prominent seats of Tantrik 
Goddess, Ugra Tara According to an oral tradition, still 
current in Mithila, Mandan Mishra, a celebrated scholar and 
pupil of the great mimansaka, Kumaril Bhatta of the 8th 
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Century A.D. lived in this village. The village, thus, enjoyed a 
high prestige both as a centre of learning and as a 
siddhapeetha in the region. Achyut Jha's family not only 
resided in this village, but was identified with it in the records of 
Panjipravandha.^ This identity was further reinforced as the 
family continued generation after generation to be devoted to 
the goddess Ugra Tara. This goddess is still the kul-devi (family 
deity) of the family of Ganganatha Jha. Long affiliation of the 
family to Tantra probably made it liberal in outlook. Tantric 
tradition has been characterised by anti-caste flavour. An 
individual's personal merit, not his jati, is the sole basis of his 
recognition in the Tantric order.^° 

It was, however, Achyut Jha who migrated to the village of 
Sarisab-Pahi from Mahishi. Shubhankar Thakur, who had been 
obliged by him, brought him closer to his capital at Bhaura 
(near the town of Madhubani),'' Similarly, other important 
shrotriyas were also rehabilitated and were assured of liberal 
patronage by Shubhankar Thakur and in response to his 
generous gesture, the shrotriyas acknowledged him as the 
head of the community.^^ Achyut Jha's family since then had 
close relationship with Shubhankar Thakur's family (which later 
became known as Darbhanga Raj) and as such did not suffer 
privation. The traditions of learning and Sadhana, however, 
continued in the family. Achyut Jha's great grandson, Amrit 
Nath Jha (great grandfather of Ganganatha Jha) became an 
eminent scholar of Panini's grammar of his time. The Panji- 
book also refers to him as Vaiyakarana Amrit Nath.'^ 

This family also became instrumental in bringing a few 
other distinguished shrotriya families to the village of Sarisab- 
Pahi. The village which had a long reputation as a great centre 
of learning in Mithila’'* became further enriched by the arrival of 
these families. They all, thus, flourished pursuing sadhana as 
well as studies of their interests in a congeniai environment 
enjoying the munificence of Darbhanga Raj. In the nineteenth 
century, Achyut Jha's family (now residing at Sarisab-Pahi) 
again established marital connection with Darbhanga Raj 
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family. Amrit Nath's grandson, Tirthanath Jha (better known as 
Dharanath Jha) was married to the daughter of Vasudeo Singh, 
younger son of Maharaja Chhatra Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga. The house of Darbhanga followed the law of 
primogeniture. Therefore, Chhatra Singh's eldest son, Rudra 
Singh, became the Maharaja and Vasudeo Singh was granted 
a pargana for his maintenance having headquarters at the 
village of Gandhavari, about fifteen kilometres south of the town 
of Madhubani. 

Vasudeo Singh was not cut out to remain confined to 
zamindari obligations of his pargana. Himself quite at home in 
dharmashastra he extended liberal patronage to scholars. He 
was a man of wide contacts. Ishwari Prasad Narayan Singh, 
the then Maharaja of Varanasi, was his close friend. The great 
pandits of Varanasi, including Rajaram Shastri, the most 
famous of all at that time, held him in high esteem. At 
Gandhavari, his headquarters, he had assembled a large 
number of pandits and their students. This village also became 
a great centre of learning, the maintenance of which depended 
entirely on the munificence of Vasudeo Singh. Besides this, he 
also used to oblige pandits by giving them lands as brahmottar 
in gift^®. Unfortunately, he did not live long. However, before his 
death he declared his wish that his first daughter. Ram Kashi 
Devi, should be married to Tirthanath Jha (alias Dharanath 
Jha) whom he considered to be a shrotriya in the true sense of 
the term. This marriage proved to be quite happy for both 
Dharanath Jha and Ram Kashi Devi who had eight children, 
first three being boys of whom Ganganatha Jha was the 
youngest. After the death of Vasudeo Singh, his wife, 
Vasumali Devi, managed the estate and continued to maintain 
the pandits and their students in the same manner as her 
husband used to do. She was pious and very large-hearted. 
She did not allow her daughters and grandchildren to remain 
far from her. Thus, Ganganatha Jha along with his brothers 
and sisters passed his early childhood years at Gandhavari 
with his grandmother. 
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Gandhavari, as said before, had already become a great 
centre of learning due to the efforts and patronage of Vasudeo 
Singh. This centre flourished vigorously until the death of 
Vasudeo Singh's wife. Vasumati Devi, sometime in early 1890s. 
Some of the most eminent scholars of Mithila such as Mm. 
Chitradhar Mishra (scholar of Mimansa], Mm. Parameshwar 
Jha (Vaiyakarana), Mm. Raje Mishra (Vaiyakaran), Mm. Jay 
Deva Mishra aiong with their students numbering not less than 
a hundred, lived here. Chanda Jha. the celebrated Maithili poet 
of the nineteenth century was also closely associated with this 
place.The atmosphere was highly intellectual. Chanda Jha 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about renaissance in 
Maithili literature. Parmeshwar Jha's contribution is also 
considered to be substantial in this context. Even other 
stalwarts of this group had no reputation of asserting orthodoxy. 
It was in this environment that Ganganatha Jha's early 
childhood days of primary socialisation phase were spent. In 
the midst of these pandits, he was initiated into the mysteries 
of the alphabet. He also started learning Sanskrit verses oraliy 
from some of these pandits, which he became very fond of 
and this continued throughout his life. His association with this 
circle of pandits grew to be very close during 1878-79, when he 
was about seven year old. 

His grandmother decided to go to Varanasi on pilgrimage 
some time around 1878-79. She was accompanied by a large 
party including children, grandchildren, all the pandits along 
with their students, relations and others. The journey took about 
a month as they travelled on house-boats by the river Ganga. 
In course of this journey, Ganganatha though still in the stage 
of childhood, displayed a unique intuitive faculty of his mind. 
Every morning, at the time of bathing (in brahma muhurta i.e. 
much before sunrise) it used to be difficult for the pandits to 
determine which was east. The course of river had many turns 
and twists and almost all of them used to lose sense of 
direction, hence they had this problem (of determining which 
side was east) as bathing had to be done facing East. 
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Somehow, they discovered that the child Ganganatha could 
indicate it correctly and then every morning he was called in to 
give his verdict, which always proved to be correct. This must 
have earned him favour and affection of the pandits. The entire 
party stayed in Varanasi for about a year. During this period, 
he did not miss to visit the pandit sabhas which used to be 
held there rather regularly in those days. The disputations that 
used to be held in these sabhas, fascinated him a great deal. 

Ganganatha had also started learning Sanskrit grammar by 
that time. Besides, the impact of the environment around him 
was such that he began to feel a deep urge for Sanskrit 
scholarship even at that tender age. His grandmother also 
called one sabha of pandits at her house during her stay in this 
trip. Not less than five hundred pandits attended this sabha, 
among whom were Pt, Bal Shastri (student of Rajaram Shasfri) 
and his four distinguished students, R. Shiv Kumar Mishra, Pi. 
Damodar Shastri, Pt. Gangadhar Shastri and R. Tatya Shastri, 
all jewels of the intellectual crown that has been the glory of 
Varanasi since ages. The child Ganganatha was simply thrilled 
to be in their midst. 


Notes 

1. Ramanatha Jha has discussed this in his Introduction of Purush 
Pariksha of Vidyapati Thakur, Palna University, 1960, p. 21. 

2. Vidyapati Thakur, the famous poet of Maithili of the fifteenth 
Century A.D., has described it in course of his discussion of 
the traits of purush. See, Jha, Ramanath, op, cit., p. 387. 

3. For example (of adjustment of dharmashastra rules with the 
social needs). Mahesh Thakur, a great scholar of nyaya 
and dharmashasira of the 16th Century A.D. relaxed the old 
dharmashastra rules of marriage. 

For details of the Panji-Pravandha, see Jha, Ramanath, ‘Mai/hil 
Brahmanak Panji Vy avast ha’ (in Mailhilt). Mithila Bharati, Maithili 
Sahitya Sansthan, Patna, No.1, Vols. 1-2, March - June, 1969, 
pp. 7-12. 


4- 
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5. Jha, Hetukar, ‘Understanding Caste Through Its Sources of 
Identity; An Account of the Shrotrlyas of Mithila' Sociological 
Bulletin, VoL 23. No.1 March 1979, pp. 93-90. 

6. According to an oral tradition in Mithila, Mahesh Thakur was 
granted Rajai of Tirhut by the emperor Akbar and thus he 
became the founder of the Khandavala dynasty in Mithila. But the 
historical records do not confirm this view. The documents of the 
Mughal period indicate that his family held only Kanungol of 
Tirhut until the period of emperor Aurangzeb. See, Jha, Hetukar, 
The Oinwaras in the Mughal Period", the Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, Vol.LV, Part l&IV, January-December, 1969, 
pp.144-150. Shubhankar Thakur inherited Kanungoi from his 
illustrious lather 

7. Ramanath Jha has described this in detail in his ‘Sarisabak 
Mahima' (in Maithili). in Manmohan Jha ef a/ (ed.) Smarika, 
Akhil Bharatiya Maithili Sahitya Parishad, Darbhanga, February 
1968. Second Part, pp. 1-54. 

6. Sir John Woodroffe has also mentioned it. See his Principles 
of Tantra, Part I, Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1969, p. 53. 

9. According to Panji-pra]randha, this family is Identified as Palivar- 
Mahishi. The former, Palivar, is the name of the village where 
the beeji-purush of the family resided during the 12lh century 
A.D. Mahishi being the village where the family later on migrated 
and settled. 

10. Agehananda Bharati has analysed the various aspects ol 
Tantric tradition in India. His discussion of adhikar-bheda makes 
this point clear. See, Bharati, Agehananda, The Tantric 
Traditbn, Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company Inc., New 
York, 1970, pp. 185-278. 

11. Jha, Ramanath, ‘Sarisabak Mahima’, he. cit p.33. 

12. Jha, Hetukar (ed.). Autobiographical Notes of Mm. Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha, Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeelha, Allahabad, 1976. p.2. 

13. Ibid; Jha, Ramanath, 'Sarisabak Mahima’, bc.crt., p. 45. 
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14. History of this village can be traced from the eleventh century 
A.D. From the fffteenth century , there existed in this village a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning, known as tol or choupah. This 
toJ produced a number of scholars from time to time. Students 
came here from Bengal too. See, Jha, Ramanath, 'Sarisabak 
Mahima', loc.cii. 

15. Document of one of such gifts has been recently brought to the 
notice of the present author. According to this document, about 
two acres of land were granted to one Janaki Nath Jha (Sharma) 
of the village of Ujan (in the district of Darbhanga) by Vasudeo 
Singh in 1855. 

16. It was Vasudeo Singh, Ganganatha Jha's grandfather and 
proprietor of the Gandhavari estate who brought Chanda Jha from 
Varanasi to Gandhavari and extended all support to him with due 
respect. Baldeo Mishra has mentioned this on the basis of 
Ganganatha Jha's prefatory remarks to the book, Chandrakavi 
Praneet Mahesh Vani Sangrah, edited by Ganganatha Jha and 
Amaranatha Jha. which was published in 1920 at the Indian 
Press, Allahabad. See Mishra, Baldeo, Kavivar Pandit Chanda 
Jha, Darbhanga, 1940. pp. 74-75 


C2 
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2. Education 


Vasumati Devi returned from Varanasi aiong with her party 
again by boat through the Ganga. This river crosses Bihar from 
west to east. The district that is nearest Madhubani and 
Darbhanga through which this river passes towards east is 
Begusarai. Chamtha Ghat was a tamous place on the northern 
bank o1 Ganga in Begusarai at that time. It was also the 
terminus of the railways that had been constructed from 
Darbhanga. Its distance from the town of Darbhanga is about 
forty miles. The boat journey for Varanasi had begun from this 
ghat. On return trip also, Vasumati Devi's party came to this 
ghat where she decided to stay for about a month on the river 
bank, it was at this ghat, that, ihe most momentous decision’ 
about Ganganatha Jha and his elder brothers was taken.^ It so 
happened that Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh, who was the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga at that time and happened to be the 
grandson of Vasudeo Singh's elder brother, Maharaja Rudra 
Singh, and therefore, a cousin of Ganganatha Jha, was 
returning to Darbhanga via Chamtha ghat from some place 
where he had gone for the game of hunting. At the ghat, he 
stayed for breakfast with Vasumati Devi who was his father’s 
aunt. Ganganatha and his elder brothers, Vindhyanath and 
Gananath, were also present there. The Maharaja was so 
impressed by these brothers that he proposed to their 
grandmother to allow them to stay at Darbhanga for education 
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under his supervision. Destiny worked in their favour as the 
grandmother unhesitatingiy accepted the Maharaja’s proposai. 
They were then brought to Darbhanga and were admitted into 
the Raj Schooi which was a middie Engiish schooi at that time. 
It was after 1880 that it became a high Engiish schooi. The 
Maharaja's association with these brothers became quite close 
at Darbhanga and for Ganganatha Jha especially, he proved to 
be an exceptionally generous guide and patron. 

Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh was bom in 1858. In 1860, 
his father. Maharaja Maheshwar Singh, died. Darbhanga Raj 
was then put under the administration of the Court of Wards as 
Lakshmishwar Singh and his younger brother, Rameshwar 
Singh, both, were minors. The authorities of the Court of Wards 
administration took special care of the minors particularly in 
connection with their education. In'rtially, arrangement was 
made for their education at Darbhanga. After a few years, they 
were brought to Muzaffarpur where they pursued their studies 
under the care of a well-known educationist from Cambridge.^ 
Later, they were sent to Varanasi for prosecuting further 
studies at the Queen's College. But, Lakshmishwar Singh could 
not complete his studies here as the time to attain majority 
approached soon. However, the Court of Wards administration 
was satisfied with the sort of training he and his brother had 
received and subsequently, it submitted the following to the 
government in this context;^ 

‘Above all, both Maharajah and his brother had received a 
thorough English education, were proficient in manly exercises, 
and free from the vices which are too often the ruin of native 
magnates. The Maharajah had been trained to manage his own 
affairs and to take a lively interest in the welfare of his 

people.They had both travelled over the greater part of 

Upper India and made the personal acquaintance of the 
Viceroy, Lieutenant Governor and other high officers of the 
state, as well as of many native potentates, to all of whom they 
commended themselves by their unassuming intelligence and 
gentleman-like demeanour.' 
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The government took due note of this and arranged to give 
charge of the estate of Darbhanga to Lakshmishwar Singh on 
25 September, 1879. 

The young Maharaja had sufficient exposure to the English 
world. He was eniightened enough to understand its 
philosophy, diagnose its politics and appreciate its technology. 
Being courageous and bold by nature, he entertained a high 
spirit of Indian nationalism that was growing in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. In fact, he was one of the few on 
whom the Indian National Congress depended at the moments 
of crisis. At home, in Mithila, the land of orthodoxy, he 
introduced the forces of modernization. He established an 
English school at Darbhanga. The administration of Darbhanga 
Raj was oiganised on bureaucratic principles. A printing press 
was set up for the publication of classical Sanskrit texts and 
other works of intellectual value. After the death of Vasumati 
Devi at Gandhavari, the estate was resumed by the Raj 
Darbhanga. Vasudeo Singh, who had been granted the 
pargana of Jarall with headquarters at Gandhavari for his 
maintenance had no son. He had only two daughters. Ram 
Kashi Devi and Jai Mangla Devi. So, under the law that was 
followed by the Raj Darbhanga. the above mentioned pargana 
was resumed by the Raj after the death of Vasudeo Singh's 
wife. Lakshmishwar Singh, however, decided to extend 
patronage to all those young and old pandits who were 
dependent on the Gandhavari estate earlier. Chanda Jha had 
already joined his court. Other stalwarts of Gandhavari such 
as Chitra Dhara Mishra, Raje Mishra. Jaya Deva Mishra, 
Parameshwar Jha along with their students also came to 
Darbhanga. Lakshmishwar Singh assembled even Persian 
scholars at his court. His court thus became a centre of the 
various branches of learning. The scholars were urged not only 
to teach young and intelligent students but to write new books, 
edit old ones and publish them for which all assistance and 
help were to be made available by the Raj. Thus, the first 
Maithili work to be published by a Maithil was Punish Pariksha 
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Of the famous fifteenth century poet. Vidyapati Thakur. 
Vidyapati had written it in Sanskrit. Chanda Jha translated it 
into Maithili and published it in 1888. Bihari Lai ‘Fitraf, who was 
close to the Raj. wrote and published Ain-i-Tirhut in Urdu which 
contains an elaborate description of the socio-cullural features 
of the region. Similarly, a score of important works saw the light 
of day due to the munificence of the young Maharaja. 

For Ganganatha Jha, to be under the guardianship of such 
an enlightened person proved to be nothing less than a boon. 
The Maharaja admitted him to the English school that he had 
established at Darbhanga. This was a radical step in those 
days when English education was considered to be a threat to 
the very soul of Mithila by a large section of the community.'* 
The tradition of orthodoxy, referred to before, was fairly strong 
and the people subscribing to it did not at all favour this 
education. However, Ganganatha Jha’s family, being liberal in 
outlook for the past many generations, as mentioned earlier, 
did not object to Maharaja’s decision of admitting 'its boys 
to English school. This was the first family of the Shrotriya 
community and perhaps of the entire Maithil Brahman society 
to come forward to take to English education rather seriously. 

Ganganatha Jha passed the Entrance Examination in 
1886 after completing about seven years of schooling at the 
Raj High School. Maharaja kept his eye on the progress made 
by him during the period. As a student, he realised that he 
would earn the affection of his benefactor as well as his 
teachers only by working hard. As a resutt, once he got double 
promotion and always obtained high position in school 
examinations. However, at the time of Entrance Examination, 
there was some sort of setback in his studies. He was very 
much attached emotionally to his eldest brother. Vindhyanath, 
who had left Darbhanga and was studying at the Queen's 
College in Varanasi. The Maharaja had become a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council and, therefore, had to spend 
most of his time in Calcutta. The absence of these two persons 
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from Darbhanga probably, upset him emotionally as he had 
become used to sheltered life at that tender age. Consequently, 
he could not do well at this examination, though he passed it 
successfully. 

The Maharaja, however, considering his aptitude for 
studies,sent him to Varanasi where he joined Queen's College. 
This college had a very high reputation as a centre of higher 
education in the country. Dr. G. Thibaut, who had become 
famous as a great Indologist, was its Principal. Besides him, 
the college had a number of eminent scholars including Arthur 
Venis on its teaching staff. Here, he contracted friendship with 
Govind Das and through him he came in close touch with some 
of the most enlightened families of Varanasi. Govind Das also 
brought him close to Pt. Hari Nath, a great scholar of Sanskrit 
and Professor at the Benares Sanskrit College. Govind Das, his 
younger brother, Bhagwan Das (who later became known as 
an eminent Indian philosopher) and Pt. Hari Nath used to 
spend most of their time every day in the evening in 
philosophical discussions. Ganganatha Jha was also granted 
access to this group of which he became one of the most 
regular participants. This was considered by him, as he 
himself recalled later, an “important turning point” in life. 

Vindhyanath Jha was also in Varanasi doing B.A. at the 
Queen's College when Ganganatha Jha joined the 
Intermediate class. He thus came close to his brother 
with whom he always felt emotionally secure. The 
atmosphere on the campus of his college was quite inspiring. 
After college hours, the company of Govind Das kept him in 
good spirit- All this had tremendous effect on his studies. In 
the F.A. or Intermediate examination of 1888 of the Calcutta 
University (Allahabad University Act had just been passed 
and no examination had been held under it), he got first class, 
standing eleventh in the university and first among the 
candidates from the then North-West Province and Oudh. 
Following this success, he secured a number of scholarships. 
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The same year, his eldest brother, Vindhyanath passed the 
B.A. examination. The family thus earned the distinction of 
producing the first graduate of Mithila. 

For further study, Ganganatha Jha decided to remain in 
the same college under the newly constituted Allahabad 
University and opted for English, Sanskrit and Philosophy. He 
continued his routine of studies as before. The evening hours 
were spent in the company of Govind Das. Bhagwan Das and 
R. Hari Nath discussing philosophy or reciting verses from 
Meghaduta and Naishadha. With Govind Das, of all, his 
association was very close. Generally, both of them used to 
spend summer vacations of the college together. In one of 
such vacations, they made a trip to Hardwar, where Govind 
Das thought of writing a book on Hinduism. In order to 
materialise this idea soon, it was decided that Govind Das 
instead of writing it himsetf would dictate it to Ganganatha Jha 
playing thus the roles of Vyasa and Ganesha respectively. 
The book was completed at Hardwar. Unfortunately, it came 
out in print much later, after the demise of the author. Govind 
Das also brought him in contact with Mrs. Annie Besant and 
Col. Olcott. He was so much impressed by them that he 
joined Theosophical Society soon and became a staunch 
Theosophist. The theosophical approach appealed to his 
conscience and perhaps shaped his world-view to a great 
extent. Coming from a community that had remained dominated 
by the brahmanic orthodoxy for the last many centuries, it was 
rather unusual for Ganganatha Jha to join Theosophical 
Society. Perhaps, the undercurrents of liberalism continuing in 
the family for the past many generations prompted him to 
listen to the voice of spiritualism. And he listened to this voice 
quite sincerely. Towards the end of his life he made no secret 
of his feeling of how Theosophy influenced the course of the 
life that he had lived. 
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While doing his B.A., a student of Jaya Deva Mishra. 
Raghuvira Prasad Mishra by name, approached him with a 
request to teach him English. This young pandit was also a 
poet and used to compose verses in Sanskrit. Ganganatha 
Jha agreed to teach him English for about half an hour 
every day. Contact with this pandit proved to be quite fruitful 
for him as well. He also began to exercise his mind for 
composing verses in Sanskrit and he succeeded in his efforts. 
In 1890, he brought a collection of his fifty poems in the 
shape of a book entitled Katipaya divasodgam prarohah. This 
was his first publication and with it began a life dedicated to 
reading and writing sustaining the various ups and downs to 
which he was subjected from time to time.^ 

At this time, when he was doing B.A., he was married to 
the daughter of Mahamahopadhyaya Harsha Nath Jha, a 
great Sanskrit scholar who unlike his orthodox 
contemporaries had also contributed to Maithili literature a 
great deal. He was also attached to the court of Maharaja 
Lakshmishwar Singh for a long time and had watched 
Ganganatha Jha growing from childhood to youth. He had 
made up his mind much earlier to give his daughter in 
marriage to young Ganganatha. So, as soon as his daughter 
reached the stage of gouri (i.e., about eight years in age which 
is the prescribed age of marriage of girls by the 
dharmashastra) and Ganganatha Jha entered the eighteenth 
year, the marriage was proposed and held in June 1889. 
An old belief, “Pa//70 Vivahavadhih" (i.e., regular study ends 
with one's marriage) was belied in the case of Ganganatha 
Jha. His studies continued rather uninterruptedly. However, 
soon after his marriage his family suffered a series of 
bereavements one after another at quick intervals. He lost his 
father also. But somehow he managed to concentrate on his 
studies and stood first in first class in the B.A. Examination. 

After his father’s death, he had to devote some time to 
household affairs and in the absence of his natural guardian, 
perhaps, it became difficult for any one of the senior members 
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of the family to take any decision regarding his further study. 
However, he himself decided ultimately to proceed to 
Varanasi and join M.A. even though he had lost about six 
months of the session. He took up Sanskrit as the subject of 
study in M.A. though he had secured distinction in philosophy 
in the B.A. Examination. His love for Sanskrit was, perhaps, 
too intense to allow him to opt for any subject other than this. 
He also decided not to go to Allahabad as a regular student of 
M.A. at the Muir Central College. He chose to remain in 
Varanasi and pursue his studies for M.A. Examination under 
the guidance of some renowned pandits who were there at that 
time. One of them was Mahamahopadhyaya Jaya Deva Mishra 
who had come from Darbhanga and had practically settled 
there. This pandit was at Gandhavari while Ganganatha Jha 
was there with his grandmother during his childhood days. 
So, they knew each other rather intimately. Ganganatha Jha 
approached him tor help in his study. Panditji considering his 
long relationship with his family readily agreed to his 
proposal. He then started reading the original Sanskrit texts 
with this veteran pandit. Simultaneously he also began to 
prepare for his examination. Since examinations in those days 
were held entirely through the medium of English language, 
he decided to translate into English every day in the morning 
whatever he had read with Jaya Deva Mishra in the previous 
afternoon. This routine he continued throughout the session 
and as a result of this he completed the translation of three 
important and difficult texts of philosophy, viz., Sankhya Tattva 
Kaumudi, Kavya Prakash and Nyaya Muktavali. Another text 
that he read with this pandit was Shankar Bhashya which had 
already been translated by Dr. Thibaut. 

The group of Govind Das which he had joined much 
earlier was also very active. The members of the group 
met practically every day and discussed the various issues of 
Indian philosophy quite rigorously. Such discussions proved to 
be quite fruitful both for his preparation for examination as 
well as for understanding the intricacies which had to be taken 
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into account in course of exercises of translation that he had 
undertaken. As mentioned before, one of the active members 
of this group was Pt, Hari Nath He decided to take sanyasa 
and, therefore, severed his connection with this group. He 
became known by the name Swami Manishya Nand Tirtha 
and followed the life style of sanyasi very strictly. He was a 
great scholar and his departure on the path of sanyasa was a 
loss to the world of Sanskrit scholarship in general and to this 
intellectual group in particular especially when Ganganatha 
Jha needed his help. However, Govind Das prevailed upon 
him to teach Ganganatha Jha the Chhandogya Upanishad. 
Bui, strict as he was with his newly adopted life, he laid down 
the condition that Ganganatha should approach him at the 
ghat where he was residing, with kusha in his hand in the 
same manner as a shishya used to take lessons from his 
guru in the gurukul of ancient days. Ganganatha Jha gladly 
accepted his condition and eventually completed reading 
Chhandogya Upanishad with him in a few months . 

In spite of his best efforts he got only second class, though 
he stood first among the successful candidates in the M.A. 
Examination ol 1892. The family earned the credit of producing 
first M.A. in the locality. Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh was 
also very happy and advised him to study law. But law books 
failed to generate his interest in the subject. In fact, his mind 
was bent upon pursuing higher studies in Sanskrit. There were 
a few renowned giants of Sanskrit learning in Varanasi at that 
time, viz., Mahamahopadhyaya Shiva Kumar Mishra, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kailash Shiromani Bhattacharya, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga Dhara Shastri and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jaya Deva Mishra. Ganganatha Jha could 
not resist his urge for learning the difficult texts of Sanskrit from 
these masters. He, therefore, wrote to his brother, Vindhyanath 
Jha, who had been taken under the service of Raj, to request 
the Maharaja to consider his heartfelt desire favourably and 
permit him to drop the study of law and proceed on the 
highway of his ambition. Maharaja gladly gave his consent and 
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sent the message that he could pursue studies of his choice as 
long as he desired and for that Raj would continue to provide 
stipend. Given this sort of patronage, he was emboldened in 
spirit and launched a rather strenuous routine of study which 
he himself described later in the following words’; 

‘...reading in the morning from 7 to 9 at the Darbhanga 
Pathshala in Benares with the great pandit. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shiva Kumar Mishra. Between 9 to 10 I 
polished up and translated into English what I had read in the 
morning and then at 10 o’clock I went over to 
Mahamahopadhyaya R. Jaya Deva Mishra and read with him 

Vyakarana and Nyaya .From there I went over to the revered 

old pandit, Mahamahopadhyaya Kailash Shiromani 
Bhattacharya and read with him a philosophical work for one 
hour and it was my intention to finish the day with one or two 
readings with Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganga Dhara 
Shastri.’ 

Earlier, he used to undertake the translation of Sanskrit 
texts for preparing for examinations. But. now, he was free 
from that. Yet, he decided to do so as a part of his daily routine 
of study. In fact, his association with Dr. Thibaut and Prof. 
Venis at the Queen's College had fired a sort of ambition in 
him to become an Indologist. The company of Govind Das and 
his group added fuel to the fire of his ambition. At this (Xtllege, 
he used to read the monthly journal, Pandit quite regularly. This 
journal enjoyed prestige at the international level and contained 
articles in Sanskrit and English translation of important Sanskrit 
texts by such Indologists as Dr. Thibaut and Prof. Venis. 
Ganganatha Jha longed for the appearance of his name as an 
author in this journal. He had also realised by this I'me the 
importance of writing in English for circulation of one's work at 
the international level. This probably prompted him to write 
down in English all that he used to learn from the said 
Mahamahopadhyayas daily. 

Unfortunately, he could not continue his studies in Varanasi 
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for long. After about a year, he had to leave for Darbhanga. His 
grandmother died at Gandhavari. This was a major setback to 
the family, which had practically depended on her for a long 
time. Following her death, the family was left on its own 
resources which were rather meagre. His father had already 
passed away. So, under the circumstances, he could not afford 
to remain alone away from the family. He cut short his studies 
in Varanasi and returned to Darbhanga for a job under the Raj. 

Notes 

1. Ganganatha Jha himsalf considered it 'most momentous.' See 
The Autobiographhal Notes of Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, 
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3. At Darbhanga Raj 


Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh was planning lo establish a 
library at Darbhanga. He considered Ganganatha Jha to be the 
most suitable person to undertake this task. So, as soon as he 
arrived at Darbhanga, Maharaja offered his proposal to him 
with a promise to give him a salary of Rs.100/- per month. He 
was also given freedom to collect books and old Sanskrit 
manuscripts without bothering about the constraint of funds. Raj 
authorities were duly instructed by the Maharaja to keep the 
purse of the Raj always open for the library. Life, thus, began 
quite smoothly for Ganganatha Jha at Darbhanga. The salary 
was enough for his family to be in a comfortable situatton and 
the job was well suited to his temperament. He began to 
devote all his energy to the library, remaining there in the midst 
of books for not less than five hours continuously in the 
forenoon every day. The Maharaja had also established a 
printing press at Darbhanga which, in accordance w'lth his 
desire, had undertaken an ambitious project of publishing old 
Sanskrit texts of Mithila. Ganganatha Jha also involved himself 
in this project and took charge of it purely as a labour of love. 
At this time, he also got an opportunity of learning mimansa at 
Darbhanga. 

Prof. Venis, who had been his teacher at the Queen's 
College, wrote a letter asking him if he could undertake the 
translation of the works of the famous mimansaka, Kumarila 
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Bhatta of the eighth century A.D. Mimansa was a favourite 
subject of study among the pandits of Mithila in ancient days. It 
is said that the famous philosopher, Mandan Mishra of the 9th 
century A.D. of the village of Mahishi, mentioned before, was 
the most distinguished disciple of Kumarila. It is difficult to 
ascertain the truth of this oral tradition. However, this much is 
beyond doubt that mimansa was a widely professed field of 
scholarship here. Perhaps, as Navya-Nyaya emerged and grew 
by leaps and bounds, Purva-mimansa began to fall from the 
favour of pandits so much so that by the end of the nineteenth 
century only a few could be identified as MimansakasK They 
were Mahamahopadhyaya Chitra Dhara Mishra, R. Yoga Dutta 
Jha, Pt. Manohar Mishra and Pt. Dineshwar Jha. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chitra Dhara Mishra was at Darbhanga 
with Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh at the time when 
Ganganatha Jha had also joined Raj Darbhanga as a librarian. 
Their old relationship of affection that had developed at 
Gandhavari when Ganganatha Jha was a mere child, was 
renewed and they came very close to each other. As Prof. 
Venis's above mentioned letter came, Ganganatha Jha 
considered it to be a heaven sent opportunity of working on 
mimansa. The fact that a teacher of the calibre of Chitra Dhara 
Mishra was easily accessible to him made him confident in 
accepting the proposal of Prof. Venis. 

This great pandit was quite old, above 60 years in age, at 
that time. He was also conscious of the fact that his vast store 
of knowledge of mimansa would simply go away with him as he 
had not found any enthusiastic discipie before. So, when 
Ganganatha Jha approached him with a request to accept him 
as his disciple, he was overwhelmed with joy and promised to 
teach him every day for not less than three hours. Ganganatha 
Jha began to follow his old routine of study which he had 
launched in Varanasi, again at Darbhanga. He took up Shloka 
Vartika first. Chitra Dhara Mishra began to teach him this text 
every day in the morning. After the study hours, he used to 
rush to the library to attend his duty. In the afternoon, all his 
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time was spent in translating into English what he had read in 
the morning. Ganganatha Jha continued this routine very 
strictly with the result that he completed reading and translation 
of Shloka Vartika in a few months. He. then, began reading 
Tantra Vartika. While pursuing his study he remained always 
careful of his duty. The library rapidly increased in size under 
his management. It soon became recognised as a well 
organised library in the state. Simultaneously, his progress in 
the study and translation of Tantra Vartika was also quite fast. 
The rapport between the guru and disciple was so strong that it 
took relatively little time for the latter to achieve his mission. 

The above mentioned texts were very difficult and had not 
been translated into English before. Purva Mimansa, therefore, 
had virtually remained sealed to the scholars of Indology in the 
west. Luck was. perhaps, on the side of Ganganatha Jha who 
got the proposal of Prof. Venis at the time when a great 
teacher of minansa was easily available to him. The quality of 
this teacher can be appreciated by the fact that he created 
such an interest in his disciple for mimansa that it remained the 
most favourite of all the various branches of Sanskrit learning 
with which he developed his inwardness later. 

Fortunately, at this time, Ganganatha Jha came in contact 
with Mahamahopadhyaya Har Prasad Shastri. who was the 
head of Sanskrit studies in the Calcutta Sanskrit College In 
those days. Shastriji had already established his name as an 
orientalist committed to the promotion of research in the realm 
of Sanskrit learning. It was in this context that he sent one of 
his research scholars to Darbhanga to search for old Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Mithila. Ganganatha Jha helped this scholar as 
much as he could. This scholar was so much impressed by 
him that he thought it desirable to report to Shastriji all about 
his intellectual pursuit and achievement. Shastriji's attention 
was thus drawn towards him and this happened at the time 
when he had just completed the translation of Shloka Vartika. 
Ganganatha Jha decided to take advantage of his newly 
established contact with Shastriji and wrote to him to help in 
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the publication of his translation of Shloka Vartika. Sh 
responded quickly and asked for the manuscripts w - + 
Ganganatha Jha sent soon. Shastriji went through them anc 
was so impressed with the work that he strongly recommended 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for publishing it. The Socle, 
duly published it in its famous series "Bibliotheca Indica”. 

Ganganatha Jha was not ready to rest content with what 
he had done so far. Soon after completing the translation of 
Tantra Vartika, he took up the study of Yoga Sara Sangrah, an 
authoritative manual on yoga by Vignyar) Bhikshu and Yoga 
Bhashya, one of the important texts on yoga. As usual, he also 
translated them into English. In addition to all this, he wrote 
Bhakti Kallolini, a running metrical commentary in Sanskrit on 
the famous Bhakti Sutras of Shandilya. At this time, he got 
published his translation of Kavya Prakash, which he had 
completed while preparing for his M.A. Examination, in the 
famous journal Pandit 

He also showed his zeal to serve the cause of his mother 
tongue, Maithili, which was held in a very low esteem by the 
elite of Mithila in those days. By the 15th century, Maithili had 
acquired literary maturity through the works of Jyotirishwar and 
Vidyapati. But, later, it was relegated to an ignoble position, it 
was not adopted by any pandit of eminence as a medium of 
scholarly writings. In the last quarter of the last century, 
Chanda Jha expressed his anguish against this kind of 
orthodoxy in the intellectual realm in the following words:^ 

'Pandits of old days used to write prose and 
verse in Sanskrit in this region. No one wrote in 
Maithili considering it intellectually degrading. 

Even Rajas learnt only Sanskrit. Most of them 
did not even speak Maithili...' 

However, according to Chanda Jha, situation changed in 
Mithila as Lakshmishwar Singh became Maharaja, who had an 
aversion to orthodoxy.^ It seems that the new Maharaja’s liberal 
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ok made it possible for a group of scholars around him to 
pick up spirit against the pressure of orthodoxy and turn their 
attention towards Maithili. Ganganatha Jha belonged to this 
■'oup and it was due to his efforts that Parijat Haran of 
aapati Upadhyaya was published for the first time in 1893 by 
the Mithila Publishing Company of Darbhanga.'’ Another Maithili 
(Jrama, Madhavananda of Harsha Nath Jha was also brought 
out by him in 1896.^ 

At Darbhanga, he had a very congenial company of friends 
including the nearest cousins of Maharaja, of whom, 
Shrinandanji was very close to him. They were also of the 
same age. Maharaja was also very affectionate towards 
Shrinandanji and had so much confidence in him that he alone 
had been allowed to work as his personal secretary. 
Ganganatha Jha generally used to spend his leisure with him. 
Thus, it was quite a happy time for the former at Darbhanga. 
But this happy time could not continue for long. Lakshmishwar 
Singh died in 1898 when he had completed only forty years of 
his age. He had developed a serious cardiac trouble about 
three years before. In fact, his doctors had warned him that his 
heart would fail to work any moment. However, his sudden 
death was taken as quite unexpected by his trusted men 
including relatives. And, therefore, they were extremely 
shocked. Ganganatha Jha lost his mentor as well as patron. 
Shrinandanji felt spiritually orphaned. Similar was the condition 
of all those who were personally very attached to him. 

In accordance with the law and the custom of the house of 
Darbhanga, Rameshwar Singh succeeded his brother who had 
no issue and had left only his two wives behind him. During the 
life time of Lakshmishwar Singh, there was not much love lost 
between the two brothers. So, when Rameshwar Singh became 
the Maharaja, it was not unexpected of him to regard the 
nearest and dearest ones of his late brother as objects of 
distrust. The new Maharaja, however, began to manage the 
estate so well that the relationship between him and the 
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widows of Lakshmishwar Singh remained quite smooth for 
about two-to-three years. But this was not palatable to some 
people who steered the palace intrigues in such a way that 
conflict between the Maharaja and his sisters-in-law soon grew 
and became sharp. The latter took recourse to law for getting 
proper maintenance from the Raj. Shrinandanji took lead on 
their behalf. Ganganatha Jha, being one of his closest friends 
began to be identified with this camp. 

Maharaja Rameshwar Singh, soon after assuming the 
gaddi of Raj Darbhanga had begun to review the duty of each 
officer of the Raj. In the case of Ganganatha Jha, he, perhaps, 
thought that his remuneration was much more than what he 
deserved as a librarian. So, once, he ordered him to take up a 
work of revenue-administration in one of the Raj circles in 
addition to his duty as a librarian. Ganganatha Jha responded 
with apt courtesy saying that he neither possessed any 
knowledge of revenue-administration nor was he interested in 
such affairs and, therefore, he would simply befool himself and 
would also cause the interests of the Raj to suffer if ever he 
had to undertake the task desired by the Maharaja. The 
Maharaja did not persuade him further in this connection 
though he continued to hold his opinion that Ganganatha Jha 
was getting a higher salary and so he should be assigned 
additional duties. 

He also gave effect to his opinion and began to utilize 
Ganganatha Jha's services in organising the various poojas 
which he was very fond of. Ganganatha Jha, however, did not 
resent it and rendered all assistance as and when Maharaja 
desired. The relationship between the two thus remained quite 
cordial though the latter, perhaps, could not get rid of his 
attitude of suspicion towards Ganganatha Jha. He very well 
remembered how intimate Ganganatha Jha was with his late 
brother and he was not prepared to recognise any one who 
had been affectionate and loyal to Lakshmishwar Singh as his 
own man. Some other people who were previously close to 
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LSkshmishwar Singh managed to gain the confidence of the 
new Maharaja as the regime changed. But, Ganganatha Jha, it 
seems, was little concerned with the benefits and privileges that 
one gets by getting close to darbar. He was perhaps too 
engrossed in his duty and inteiiectuai pursuit to care for the 
little tit-bits of life. Rameshwar Singh, however, could not guard 
his attitude towards him lor long which became manifest on 
certain occasions in quite subtle ways. 

In Mithila, besides the tradition of iearning. the institutions 
of examination had aiso evolved in course of time. One of such 
institutions was Sharayantra. A pandit appearing for this 
examination had to face an assembly of men of all sorts, each 
of whom had freedom to ask questions not only on the 
shastras but on any subject of his choice. The pandit had to 
satisfy all by his answers and oniy then he was declared 
sharayanui. it is said that the famous schoiar, Gokul Nath 
Upadhyaya of the village of Mangarouni (situated at a distance 
of about 2 kms. from the town of Madhubani) who flourished 
during the eighteenth century, was the last pandit who had 
ottered to appear for this test. Besides questions relating to the 
shastras, he was asked by someone what was the taste of 
human excreta? He thought over the matter for a while and 
replied that it was bitter. On being questioned as to how could 
he prove it, he said that he had seen the tears falling from the 
eyes of village hogs while they were eating the human excreta. 
This, perhaps, satisfied the people taking part in the 
‘sharayantra’ examination of Gokul Nath. The tradition of 
holding this examination, it seems ended in the eighteenth 
century. There was another tradition in this context known as 
‘Dhout Pariksha’ which was started by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Mahesh Thakur, the founder of Darbhanga Raj, mentioned 
before. This examination became very popular later. It used to 
be conducted on some auspicious occasions such as the 
Upanayan or sacred-thread ceremony of the sons of the Rajas 
of Darbhanga or on occasions of their assuming gaddi of the 
Raj. This examination used to be conducted for such subjects 
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as Navya-Nyaya, Vyakarana, Dharmashastra, Jyotish and 
Ayurveda. 

The mode of examination was disputation and whoever 
(young or old) emerged victorious was given a pair of dhotis as 
a token of honour. A pandit having received this honour was 
widely acknowledged as a great scholar even beyond the 
boundaries of Mithila. This tradition continued in MHhila until the 
beginning of the present century. 

At the time when Lakshmishwar Singh became major and 
held the gaddi, a number of scholars who had already become 
eminent were invited and given dhotis. No regular examination 
took place. Later, on the occasion of accession of Maharaja 
Rameshwar Singh, it was decided to organise it afresh. 
Ganganatha Jha was asked to take charge of it though he was 
also an examinee. The pandits were duly informed to apply. 
The applications came in a fairly large number as this 
examination was being held after a lapse of about twenty-five 
years. On the basis of application, the pandits were classified 
in three categories; first of those who had completed their 
studies twenty years before the date of application, second 
category included those pandits who had completed their 
studies ten years before the date of application and in the third 
category were placed those who had completed their studies 
within the previous ten years. Ganganatha Jha gives a detailed 
account of this examination in the following words®: 

‘Paper-setters were appointed from among the senior 
pandits and the system adopted was that papers on the subject 
were invited from a number of such setters and I with the help 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Shivakumara Mishra selected the 
most suitable questions, generally only six in number, which 
made up the final paper. All these papers when ready were 
taken by me to the press at night and 1 sat at the press 
practically all night seeing through proofs and finally sealing up 
the packages for the examination of the next day. I need not 
add that the subject in which I was to be examined which was 
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Sankhya, was not included among the subjects thus dealt with, 
and the manner in which I ivas to be examined w^as left 
undetermined for several days. At this examination, there were 
more than three hundred candidates and the subjects were 
Nyaya, Vyakarana, Sankhya, Yoga, Sahitya, Jyotish, Hindi and 
Music (theoretical only),... Each day after the examination the 
answer-papers were collected and sent to the examiners 
concerned.... I had nothing to do with this part of the work 
because I had to rush to the press immediately for getting 
ready the question papers for the next day. 

The examination continued for three days ... After this 
examination the question arose as to my own examination. 
There were only three candidates in that subject. It was 
suggested at first that the examination should be carried on by 
means of disputations among the candidates. To this, however 
I objected and ultimately the Maharaja decided that it should be 
in the usual way. But with his extremely suspicious nature the 
Maharaja could not easily decide whom to appoint as my 
examiner. He could not very well exclude R. Shivakumar 
Mishra, who set me a long paper. The system adopted in the 
whole of this examination was that the books prescribed were 
divided into two sets. One set consisted of the books that the 
pandits read with great care and attention and the second only 
those larger books which they studied only partially and 
somewhat cursorily. This latter set of books was fixed up for 
the third day, on which candidates were allowed to bring their 
books into the hall. This same arrangement was to be made 
for my examination also, but the course of study for Sankhya 
being very much shorter than in other subjects, I had prepared 
it so thoroughly that I refused to carry books with me. On 
being told of this the Maharaja naturally suspected that I knew 
the question because I was the pupil of Pt. Shivakumar Mishra. 
He, therefore ordered that another paper also should be set for 
me on the following day and the pandit selected for this was 
the great Pt. Bachcha Jha. He set an extremely stiff 
paper, but I answered this paper with the same ease. Bachcha 
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Jha was also asked to mark my two answer-books and not 
having discovered any mistake except a very siight one in the 
two papers, he gave me 197 marks out of a possible 200. But 
with atl this the Maharaja seemed to be dissatisfied and though 
he could not refuse me the customary pair of Dhotis he did not 
give me the shawl which, as an innovation, he gave to every 
pandit who topped the list in his own subject. The explanation 
he gave to Srinandanji and my other friends was a curious one. 
He said that however much I might read with the pandits, 
English would always remain my main subject, Sanskrit being 
only a secondary one. Of course there was no answer to this 
argument and the matter rested there, (emphasis added).' 

Maharaja Rameshwar Singh, unlike his deceased brother, 
was more inclined towards brahmanic orthodoxy. The trend of 
modernization that had been set in in Mithila by the efforts of 
Lakshmishwar Singh, practically came to a halt during 
Rameshwar Singh's regime. Those who subscribed to 
orthodoxy got an upper hand in his court, The liberals like 
Ganganatha Jha were practically ignored. As mentioned 
above, he was not given the shawl even though he topped in 
the examination of Sankhya simply because he had adopted 
English (in addition to Sanskrit) as the medium of his writings. 
In a way, he was openly demoralised for making a departure 
from the orthodox attitude which was very strongly held by the 
traditional pandits of Mithila in those days who considered it 
degrading for themselves to write in any language, not even in 
their mother tongue, Maithili, other than Sanskrit. It was 
difficult for anyone to raise his head against this hardened 
approach. However, at the time of Lakshmishwar Singh who 
was a man fired by the spirit of modernization, efforts were 
afoot to open windows for the entry of new perspectives of 
thinking.’. Since Ganganatha Jha had his early education 
under his personal care and guidance, he developed his world¬ 
view under the influence of his mentor. His family being 
steeped in the liberal tradition for the past many generations. 
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described before, made it smooth for him to take to liberal 
ways as and when occasions demanded. He had no confusion 
about his options. And, therefore, even the humiliation that he 
suffered in course of the above mentioned examination could 
not shake his conviction. He did not even bother to remove the 
suspicion and distrust that Rameshwar Singh had in his mind 
for him and which came to surface while the above mentioned 
examination took place. As the examination came to an end, 
he began to pursue his routine as usual. 

It may not be out of place to mention in the context of the 
above described examination that the subject of Hindi was 
perhaps taken up for the first time and mimansa and vedanta 
were entirely left out. At the time of Lakshmishwar Singh, Hindi 
was adopted as the official language of Raj Darbhanga. 
Lakshmishwar Singh, being a great nationalist of his days, 
considered Hindi to be of national importance. He, therefore, 
decided to promote it by all means and during his regime, no 
doubt, it gained ground. Even Chanda Jha wrote his preface to 
the above mentioned Maithili translation of Purush Pariksha in 
Hindi. Similarly, the long preface of Srimad Khandavalakula 
Vinod, a historical account of the ancestors of Lakshmishwar 
Singh and Rameshwar Singh, written in Brajbuli by Pandit 
Gopal Jha of the eighteenth century, was also written in Hindi 
and published by the Raj. Besides, during the second halt of 
the nineteenth century Hindi was officially recognized as the 
language of instruction in the schools by the efforts of the 
authorities of education department, chief of whom was Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyaya. Possibly, all this development might have 
led Rameshwar Singh to include Hindi as a subject of 
examination along with Sanskrit literature. 

So far as Vedanta is concerned, it appears to be somewhat 
strange that it never drew any significant number of adherents 
in Mithila. The tradition of taking sanyas was 
practically missing here. There have been few 
sanyasis in Mithila in the past. Probably, the tradition 
of Karma-kanda was so strong here that Vedanta 
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failed to strike its roots. So, it was not included as a subject of 
examination. It is said that it was never considered as a 
subject of examination even before the era of Lakshmishwar 
Singh and Rameshwar Singh. But, this was not the case of 
mimansa. Once, long time back, it is used to be widely 
professed in Mithila.® However, as pointed out before, it 
gradually began to decline and virtually came to the verge of 
extinction by the end of the nineteenth century. In the said 
examination, this subject had to be left out simply because not 
a single young pandit came forward to offer it. Even 
Ganganatha Jha opted for sankhya and not mimansa 
considering it to be too vast to be manageable for examination 
purposes. In tact, after completing the study and translation of 
Shloka Vartika and Tantra Vartika he had started reading and 
translating yogasarasangrah and Yoga Bhashya- Therefore, 
perhaps he did not like to disturb his routine of studies and 
devote all his time to mimansa again simply for the sake of 
examination. He did not allow his long term goal to suffer on 
account of short term considerations. 

Maharaja Rameshwar Singh, perhaps did not remain 
satisfied with mere public humiliation which he had inflicted on 
Ganganatha Jha, In fact, he did not like him to continue his 
friendship with Srinandanjee who had taken lead on the side of 
the widows of Lakshmishwar Singh in their conflict with him. 
For Ganganatha Jha, it was a personal matter and he was not 
prepared to sacrifice his personal likes and dislikes just for 
appeasing his employer. The voice of his conscience mattered 
to him most and he was fearless in following it. So, hi§ 
friendship with Srinandanjee continued unabated. Srinandanjee 
used to perform the annual poaja of Ganesh in the month of 
Bhadra at his village home and Ganganatha Jha being his 
friend not only took part in the festivities but also used to 
assist him in the performance of pooja. Subsequently, his 
devotion to the deity ovenwhelmed him to such an extent that 
he also took a vow to do this pooja himself and made it known 
to Srinandanjee. Srinandanjee proposed that they should do It 
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together having iwo images of Ganesh instead of only one at 
his village home. Ganganatha Jha agreed to this happily. 
Somehow this was brought to the notice of Maharaja who then 
began to think of creating obstacles to the proposed plan of 
Srinandanjee and Ganganatha Jha. Maharaja thus decided to 
start this pooja at Darbhanga and expressed his desire to put 
Ganganatha Jha in charge of it. As soon as he heard ot it he 
wrote a letter to the Maharaja intimating him about the vow that 
he had taken in this context and therefore submitted that he 
would not be available at the headquarters during the Ganesh 
pooja. Maharaja reacted sharply to this but did not give any 
instruction in writing and left Darbhanga in connection with 
some business for a few months. When the time of pooja 
approached, Ganganatha Jha sent an application to the then 
General Manager of Raj Darbhanga, R.S. King, for granting him 
leave and permission to go to the village of Srinandanjee for 
performing pooja there. R.S. King did not object to it and sent 
his order accordingly. Ganganatha Jha then proceeded to 
Shankarpur, the village of Srinandanjee and subsequently 
began the pooja. 

Srinandanjee had requested the Maharaja before to lend 
the services of his chief pandit to him for the performance of 
pooja. Maharaja had considered his request quite favourably 
and had issued an instruction to one of his pandits who was an 
expert in the pooja harma-kanda to remain present at 
Shankarpur during the pooja week. This pandit arrived at 
Shankarpur when pooja had begun. He informed people there 
that the Maharaja had dismissed Ganganatha Jha from his 
services soon after the latter’s departure from Darbhanga for 
Shankarpur. Next day, Ganganatha Jha also received the 
formal order of the Maharaja which was rather long and 
contained the following;® “During my brother's life time some 
people tried the experiment of serving both of us and the 
experiment failed in every case to give satisfaction to any of 
the parties concerned. I am, therefore, very sorry to have to 
dismiss from my service Ganga Nath Babu. I shall have no 
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objection to his taking service with Srinandanjee. if 
Srinandanjee had only asked me to lend his services to him, I 
would have gladly done so, but this was not done and I should 
not like to encourage my people leaving headquarters at a time 
when their services would be required there. Under the 
circumstances I am compelled to dispense with Ganga Nath 
Babu’s services and he should make over charge of the 
English Library to Babu Keshi Mishra and of the Sanskrit 
Library to Pt. Parmeshwar Jha". This letter could have 
unnerved any one working under the Raj at that time. But 
Ganganatha Jha remained composed doing his pooja as usual 
and while doing so he decided to respond to the Maharaja in a 
formal way countering the allegations levelled against him and 
indicating that he had no lust for job under the Raj. He 
accordingly prepared a draft of his letter while he was at 
Shankarpur which was to the following effect’®: “This will 
perhaps be the last letter that I shall write to your Highness. I 
should, therefore, like to remove certain misconceptions that 
happen to be there in your Highness' mind. The first is that I 
came to Shankarpur at the invitation of Srinandanji. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. I had no invitation from him. I 
came simply for the fulfilling of the vow of which I had already 
written to your Highness. The second idea in your Highness’ 
mind appears to be that I am going to seek services under 
Srinandanji. There has been no such idea in my mind. My 
friendship with Srinandanji is of too high character to admit of 
any monetary consideration entering into it. As regards myself 
all that I have to say is that ever since I heard of your 
Highness' opinbn publicly expressed to the effect that I was 
doing no work in the Raj and the work that I was doing at the 
Library could be done by a clerk on monthly salary of Rs.20/-, 
my position has been hanging heavily upon my conscience but 
I have not been saintly enough to throw up a comfortable job 
for a matter of conscience and as your Highness’ order helps 
to relieve me of that burden I receive your Highness' order with 
the greatest gratitude. Now that the extreme penalty has been 
meted out to me, there are two requests that I have to make to 
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your Highness. Firstly, the Raj Library consisted of twelve 
almirahs when I joined about nine years ago and now it 
contains more than hundred almirahs. I have, therefore, come 
to look upon it as a child and I hope your Highness will have 
due care taken of it. Second, under the orders of your 
Highness' late brother the Raj Press began to bring out a 
series of old Sanskrit texts. No one was officially put in charge 
of it but I did the whole work purely as a labour of love. I hope 
some competent person will be definitely put in charge of the 
work, if it is considered desirable to continue it. In case, 
however, it is not considered so, there is one work in course of 
publication by my father-in-law R. Harsha Nath Jha which 
should be completed. If the Raj is not willing to do it. the work 
may be given to me and I shall have it done at my own cost". 
The draft was frank and bold exposing the false notions guiding 
(he mind of Rameshwar Singh. It demanded an extraordinary 
sense of self-respect to face the Maharaja at that lime as 
Ganganatha Jha did. After completing pooja at Shankarpur, he 
came to Darbhanga and showed the above draft of his letter to 
Vindhyanath Jha who, being of the same bent of mind as his 
younger brother, approved of it. The letter was then duly sent 
to the Maharaja. 

As this letter got to him, it. probably, surprised him. The 
Maharaja, perhaps, did not expect that Ganganatha Jha would 
face his dismissal so courageously. In fact, it was his mistake 
to lake the extreme step of dismissing him without giving any 
warning before. He realised it and probably, he also felt the 
uselessness of allegations he had made against him. He finally 
decided to cancel his orders and expressed this in his darbar. 
He also spoke to Vindhyanath Jha that he would be ready to 
take back Ganganatha Jha if approached properly by the iaiier. 
But destiny had something else in store tor Ganganatha Jha. 
He disappointed his friends and relatives at Darbhanga who 
tried their best to persuade him to meet the Maharaja and send 
at least a formal prayer to him for retaining his job. He left 
Darbhanga for his village home as soon as he gave charge of 
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English Library and Sanskrit Library to Keshi Mishra and 
Parameshwar Jha respectively. 

His career under Raj Darbhanga, thus, came to an 
unpleasant end. The transition of gaddi following the death of 
Lakshmishwar Singh to Rameshwar Singh, gave rise to family 
squabbles and palace intrigues. Ganganatha Jha was also 
occasionally drawn to them. Being fearless and bold in his 
conviction he soon proved himself to be of considerable 
inconvenience to those following authoritarian and orthodox 
ways. Consequently, attempts began to be made to push him 
into the blind alley of Darbhanga Raj. He challenged them by 
force of his reason, but reason does not always guide the 
authoritarian and orthodox forces. He eventually fell victim to 
these forces which were held under control during the days of 
Lakshmishwar Singh. But, after his death such forces became 
quite prominent in the court of Raj Darbhanga in particular and 
Mithila in general. These forces could not accommodate an 
upholder of liberal spirit. Ganganatha Jha decided to face 
dismissal instead of succumbing to them for good. 

His friends in Varanasi were well aware of his 
temperament. Govinda Das, who of all was most affectionate 
towards him, was keen to see him settled in the profession of 
his choice i.e., education. So, in the year 1900, he informed 
Ganganatha Jha to contact Dr. Thibaut in connection with 
securing an appointment to a position under U.P. Education 
Service that was likely to be vacated due to the retirement of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Adilya Ram Bhattacharya. Dr. Thibaut 
had read his publications before and had been so impressed 
that he had proposed for collaboration on a long term project 
which Ganganatha Jha had readily accepted. Thus an 
intellectual partnership between the two had already been 
forged. Ganganatha Jha subsequently wrote a letter to Dr. 
Thibaut indicating his desire to serve Muir Central College. Dr. 
Thibaufs reply was delayed due to some unavoidable 
circumstances, but, when it came it brought optimistic hints for 
the fulfilment of his desire. 
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And it came just at the time when Ganganatha Jha was 
served the order of dismissal from Raj Darbhanga. It was, 
perhaps, a trick of destiny that the prospect of beginning a life 
of his liking came in sight when his career at Darbhanga was 
being cut short. 

Ganganatha Jha finally joined Allahabad University in 1902. 
This was hailed by his well wishers at Darbhanga, who were 
particularly pleased to see him flourishing in his walk of life 
instead of surrendering to the will of Maharaja Rameshwar 
Singh. Their morale was held high by this success of 
Ganganatha Jha. Chanda Jha being most articulate and 
courageous of all among them could not remain silent and 
expressed their common feeling through a remarkable couplet 
that he wrote in Maithili and sent to Ganganatha Jha. The poet 
in his couplet celebrates the legitimacy of morale held high for 
scholarship and then ascribes to providence the responsibility 
of subjecting one to dignity and indignity. In a subtle way, 
Chanda Jha said a lot about the then situation. This couplet is 
given below: 


"Harshak vishaya kahal nahin jay a, 
Vishaya uchit vidya bala paya; 

Kata gota punya Triveni snana, 
Daivak hatha mana apamana". 

“Easy not is my bliss to sound. 
Learning truly force has found; 

Lucky so holy dip at Triveni, 

Name and blame His gifts are anyJ'". 


Notes: 

1. Ain-i'Tirhut of Biharilal “FUrat ”(in Urdu), Bahare-Kashmir, 
Lucknow, 1883, pp. 54-55 


2. See Jha. Ramanalh (ed.), Purush Pariksha of Vidyapali Th^ur, p. 
185; the passage quoted here is originaly written in Hindi. It has 
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been translated into English by the present author. 

3. Ibid 

4. Late Mahamahopadhyaya Umesh Mishra, a student of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha had given this 
information through a letter to Dr. Vedanalha Jha, Professor of 
Maithili, R.K. College, Madhubani. Bihar. The latter was kind 
enough to communicate the contents oi the said letter to the 
present author, 

5. Dr. Vedanatha Jha - Personal Communication. 

6. See Autobiographical Notes of Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, pp. 
53-56 

7. See Jha. J.S., Biography of an Indian Patriot: Maharaja 
Lakshmishwar Singh of Dafbhanga. pp. 133-1B3, 

8. Mishra, Balkrishna, ‘Darshanika Mithila' (in Maithili), Mithila Mihir 
(Mithilank), 1936. pp. 5-B. 

9. See Autobiographical Notes of Mm. Dr. Sir. Ganganatha Jha, 
p.43. 

10. Ibid., pp. 43-44 

11. The author is indebted to Guneshwar Jha for translating this 
couplet into English. 



4. Away from Mithila: pursuit of a 
new career 


For Ganganatha Jha, Allahabad was a new place and so 
was the Muir Central College where except the Principal, Dr. 
Thibaut; he did not know anyone. Fortunately, the day he 
joined the college (22 November. 1902), he was introduced to 
R. Sundar Lai, (later Dr. Sir Sundar Lai) and a few of his 
colleagues. The former took to him very kindly. He also came 
in close touch with Madan Mohan Malaviya, another important 
figure of Allahabad at that time, whose contribution to the field 
of education and political life of the country before 
independence is much too well known to be recalled here. 
Malaviyaji knew him from the time when he was in Varanasi. 
The old acquaintance with him was now renewed and they 
came quite close to each other. He also helped him in solving 
his personal problems regarding accommodation. His family 
had become larger by now. Two of his elder sons, Bhavanatha 
Jha and Amaranatha Jha (who later in life became an eminent 
educationist and Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University) and 
three daugNers had been born while he was in Darbhanga. 
Besides his wife and children, his mother had also 
accompanied him to Allahabad. It was rather unfortunate that 
only a few days after he had joined the Muir College, his 
mother fell ill and uKimately died on the 24th of December. 
1902. This event disturbed his routine for a few weeks. He had 
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to go back to the village for shraddha and following that he 
along with his brothers decided to do the partition of their 
property which had entirely belonged to their mother . All this 
was done amicably under the guidance of his eldest brother, 
Vindhyanath Jha and then he returned to Allahabad soon. 

Besides teaching, he undertook a rather long project of 
research and translation at the instance of Dr. Thibaut, who 
had planned for preparing an Encyclopaedia of Indian 
Philosophy. He associated Ganganatha Jha right from the 
beginning of his plan. They together decided to translate all the 
important texts of the various systems of Indian philosophy. 
Initially they selected the following five books: (1) Khandan- 
Khanda-Khadya, (2) Advaita Siddhi (3) Nyaya-Sutra Bhashya 
and Vartika, (4) Shabara Bhashya and (5) Vivarna-Prameya 
Sangraha. Dr. Thibaut took up the last one and Ganganatha 
Jha began with the first. For publication of their writings in this 
context, they decided to bring out a quarterly journal, Indian 
Thought. Both of them were its editors as well as proprietors. 
As soon as the first number of this journal came out, it was well 
received and appreciated and it became more or less self- 
sufficient economically. Besides this project-work, he published 
his commentary, entitled Bhavabodhini on Jayadeva's famous 
drama Prasannaraghava in Pandit \n 1904-6. He also translated 
Prashasta Pada Bhashya along with the voluminous 
commentary Nyaya Kandaii into English at this time which was 
published in Pancf/f much later in 1916. 

Subsequently, he also started taking active interest in the 
affairs of the university. At the instance of Lord Curzon, the first 
reorganisation of Indian universities was taken up through the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904. Under this Act. the number of 
fellows for the Allahabad University was limited to sixty of 
whom forty-five were nominated by the government and fifteen 
were elected to the. Senate by the faculties. The Senate elected 
fifteen members to the Syndicate which, in addition to these 
fifteen elected members had Vice-chancellor, Chief Justice and 
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the D.P.I. as ex-officio members. This reorganisation of 
Allahabad University was done in 1905 and in course of this 
Ganganatha Jha was also nominated as a Fellow. 

As a teacher of one of the most prestigious colleges of the 
country, he was often invited to address gatherings outside the 
campus. Initially, when he had joined the college, he felt very 
shy of delivering speeches in social and cultural meetings. He 
soon realised his weakness and began to overcome it by his 
sheer will-power. His efforts were so successful in this context 
that by the time he was nominated a Fellow of the University, 
he did not at all hesitate in speaking on the floor of Senate 
even before such persons as Dr. Thibaut , Dr. Venis, R. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Ft. Sundar Lai etc. whom he 
considered superior to him in all respects. In fact, in the very 
first meeting of the Senate, he put forward a proposal for the 
institution of the degree ot Doctorate in the faculty of Arts. 
Malaviyaji seconded this proposal. However, it could not 
receive the assent of the majority and fell through. 

Among students, he became popular as 'Panditjee'. They 
regarded him as a very devoted scholar having no personal 
axe to grind on the campus. He led a very simple and austere 
life. He was always accessible to students. His interactions with 
them were thoroughly informal and anyone who approached 
him found him unassuming, straight-forward and unyielding to 
considerations that did not appeal to his conscience. They were 
naturally attracted to him by the catholic spirit of his conduct. 
Occasionally, he used to organise the performance of Sanskrit 
and Hindi dramas at his house. His students used to take part 
in such activities quite enthusiastically. On one occasion, the 
famous Sanskrit drama Venisanhara and the Hindi drama 
Satya Harishchandra were played in which Puroshottam Das 
Tandoh (who later became known as Rajarshi and came to be 
regarded as a very respected personality in the political arena 
of the country) took the role of suiradhar. Even at his village 
home, where he used to spend summer vacation days almost 
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regularly, he mobilised the boys of the village to perform such 
dramas on the occasion of Durga Puja. This became a sort of 
convention in the village which is still continuing. As a teacher, 
he believed that students being young in age should be led to 
channelise their energy in creative fields. This, he thought, 
would also help them in pursuing their studies. He stuck to this 
approach throughout his career as a teacher. 

In 1906-07, he again placed his proposal regarding the 
institution of the Degree of Doctorate in the faculty of Arts on 
the floor of the Senate. This time, the proposal was supported 
by almost all the members, and a committee consisting of Dr. 
Thibaut, Dr. Venis and a few others was constituted to draft the 
necessary regulations in this context. Ganganatha Jha was 
made the convener of this committee. The committee decided 
to institute this degree only in Sanskrit and Arabic as the 
Universities in India were not sufficiently equipped to provide 
higher research facilities in other subjects. Ganganatha Jha had 
to remain satisfied with this decision as he thought that at least 
a beginning had thus been made. Soon, the regulations drafted 
by this committee were adopted by the Senate and it was 
decided to style this degree as D. Litt. Ganganatha Jha, then, 
applied for permission of the University to present himself as a 
candidate for the said degree. The subject of his thesis was 
“Prabhakara School of Purva Mimansa". This thesis he had 
already prepared in English. But the University took some time 
in deciding the names of his examiners. Among the English 
knowing scholars, only Dr. Thibaut had worked on mimansa 
before. So, the University had to request the two great pandits 
of Varanasi, Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shiva Kumar Mishra, and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Ganga Dhara Shastri, to be examiners 
of Ganganatha Jha. These pandits did not know English. The 
University, therefore, asked him to prepare a synopsis of his 
thesis in Sanskrit and submit it. He duly submitted it and on the 
basis of this, both the pandits approved of the merit of his 
work. Dr. Thibaut examined his thesis in original and he was 
also satisfied with it. Following the submission of the reports of 
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all the three examiners, the University fixed up a date for public 
viva-voce examination sometime in April. 1909. At this 
examination, a large number of persons from different walks of 
life had gathered. Dr, Sir Sundar Lai was also present in this 
examination from beginning to end and he very carefully 
listened to all those who put different questions and to 
Ganganatha Jha who was asked by Dr. Thibaut to answer and 
explain in Sanskrit, English and also in Hindi so that all the 
persons attending this examination could understand his view¬ 
points. Sundar Lai was highly impressed by the performance of 
Ganganatha Jha and formed a high opinion about him which 
he held throughout his life. The degree was finally awarded to 
him in November, 1909. Thus, he won the distinction of being 
the first Indian scholar in Sanskrit to get this degree. Shortly 
after this, in January, 1910, the title of Mahamahopadhayaya 
was conferred on him by the Government in recognition of his 
scholarship. This was the highest honour for any Sanskrit 
pandit which came rather early in his life, just in the 40th year. 
But nobody gaidged this as he had already established himself 
as a sound scholar in the academic world and as a fearless 
man of integrity in the University administration. In the meetings 
of Senate, he never kept quiet when any member, Indian or 
British, made any proposal which he considered unreasonable. 
At times, the British members used to place proposals which 
were quite humiliating for Indian members. On one occasion, a 
British member proposed that the subject of English literature 
should be made optional in the courses of study in the 
University simply because Indian students could not appreciate 
English poetry. Ganganatha Jha took it as an undue and 
deliberate underestimation of the merit of Indian students by his 
British counterparts. So he retorted immediately saying’: 
“Whether students appreciate the subject or not depends to a 
very large extent upon the efficiency or otherwise of the 
teacher; I remember that we were taught at the Queen's 
College Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality in the Intermediate 
class by a professor so well that Word,sworth's poem left a 
permanent mark upon our minds which continues to the 
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present day. The same poem somehow was contained in a 
book prescribed for our B.A. Examination, but the teacher was 
a different one, a very much more experienced man; but when 
he began to teach the same ode the whole class went to sleep, 
we found it all very boring. So if a certain teacher does not find 
his class appreciating the subject the fault lies on himself and 
not in the students." This statement silenced the said British 
member and his proposal failed to receive any support in the 
house. This straightforward attitude of Ganganatha Jha led him 
to clash with a number of high ranking British officers of 
education department. And, consequently, he had to incur 
losses at times to a considerable extent. But, he was not ready 
to sacrifice his principles and make compromise with 
cirumstances. He boldly expressed what he considered truth 
before anyone realising very well the implications thereof. He 
thought that it was his duty to open his mind before anyone 
seeking his opinion on any issue. He practised this policy in 
private as well as professional spheres of his life. The following 
event proves this contention. 

Once, around 1911-t2. he was selected to represent U.P. 
Education Service to give evidence before the Public Service 
Commission whose Chairman was Lord Islington and among 
the members there were Ramsay Macdonald Sir Theodore 
Morrison, Abdul Rahim, Mr. Gokhle, Mr. Chaubal etc. This 
commission asked him about the kind of work done by men of 
Indian Education Sen/ice and that of Provincial Service men. 
Prior to Ganganatha Jha’s examination, Henry Sharp, who was 
the Secretary of the Education Department, Government of 
India, had given his evidence before the Commission. In his 
evidence, Henry Sharp said that Provincial Service men taught 
only in the lower classes i.e., intermediate classes in the 
colleges. Teaching in the higher classes was done only by 
Indian Education Service men. Ganganatha Jha in his evidence 
said it in clear terms that there was no difference in the nature 
of work done by the Indian Education Service men and that of 
the Provincial Service men. The Chairman of the Commission, 
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then sakJ to him whal the commission had been told before (by 
Henry Sharp) in this context and how could his version be 
reconciled to that? He then described the factual details of the 
classes taught by the Provincial Service men at the Muir 
College in support of his version. Mr. Gokhle asked him about 
his own writings and publications and the recognition that he 
had received from the Government and also about the scholarly 
works of Indian Education Service men. He presented the 
details of his writings and mentioned the title that he had 
received in recognition of his scholarship. Regarding the literary 
works of Indian Education Service men, he frankly told the 
Commission that except Dr. Thibaut and Dr. Venis, he had not 
known anyone belonging to the Indian Education Service for his 
literary output. The Commission also took up the issue of the 
Government policy of giving higher salary to Europeans. 
Ganganatha Jha virtually entered into a debate with the 
members of this commission on this issue. He described this 
encounter later in the following words*: ‘He (Abdul Rahim) 
asked me rf there was any justification in giving a lower salary 
to Indians. I said that there was no such justification because 
while rt was true that a European spent more on his personal 
requirements, the Indians had to spend much more on the 
needs of their relatives and dependents... The last member to 
examine was Hamick, an old civilian from Madras. He asked 
me if it was not fair that the Europeans who came all this long 
distance from home should demand a higher salary? I told him 
that of course there was nothing wrong with the employee 
wanting a higher salary but it was certainly wrong for the 
employer to give a higher salary under the circumstances 
specially when the nature of the work done was exactly the 
same. I also asked him if the Englishman serving in Australia 
got a higher salary than the Australians doing the same work? 
He felt irritated and said he was not going to put any more 
questions'. Ganganatha Jha, thus, faced the Commission 
arguing his points logically, fearlessly and also of course 
courteously. He was representing the provincial service men 
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before the Commission and pleaded for their cause quite 
convincingly without caring whom he was displeasing in the 
process. He was, perhaps, led more by his conscience than his 
interests. He in fact cared little for it and responded to the call 
of conscience as and when he got the opportunity of working 
for the cause of education. He had no confusion about what he 
was and what he was not. He was not a social or educational 
reformer, nor a political leader. He was simply a teacher for 
whom scholarship and scholarly output carried the highest 
value and whose promotion, he considered as his moral 
obligation. 

The idea of starting a college where education should not 
be so costly as it used to be at the Queen's College was under 
active consideration in the circle of Govind Das and Bhagawan 
Das as early as 1890. Ganganatha Jha was a student of 
Queen's College at that time and simultaneously happened to 
be a very active member of this circle. With the arrival of Mrs. 
Besant in Varanasi, this circle got a really, dynamic patron. She 
herself launched all her efforts to materialize the above idea 
and soon the Central Hindu College was established. Mrs. 
Besant became the President of its Managing Committee and 
Bhagawan Das became Secretary. He gave up his job of 
Deputy Collectorship in order to devote all his time to this 
college. Ganganatha Jha was also very emotionally attached 
with this college and therefore, when he became a fellow of the 
Senate of Allahabad University, he was ever ready to take up 
the cause of this college and protect its interests. In fact, the 
only college for which he harboured greater loyalty was the 
Muir College which he was serving at that time. So, only when 
the interests of Muir College clashed with those of Central 
Hindu College, Ganganatha Jha did not favour the latter, 
otherwise his support for it was taken for granted and it was 
well known in the circle of his friends. He felt that his obligation 
to the Muir College was morally greater than his obligation to 
the Central Hindu College. However, Malaviyaji and 
Mahamahopadhayaya Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, perhaps, 
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misunderstood this attitude of Ganganatha Jha and as a result 
they developed a feeling that he should not be trusted to a 
great extent, Their feeling could not remain hidden from 
Ganganatha Jha, who became cautious in his dealings with 
them arKl perhaps decided in his mind not to go too tar with 
them to risk his self-respect. At the time of the creation of 
Banaras Hindu University, it was decided to hand over the 
Central Hindu College to the proposed University to form its 
nucleus. Simultaneously, the managing committee of the 
college also decided to appoint Ganganatha Jha as its 
principal. Mrs. Besant particularly was very happy with this 
decision. But. Ganganatha Jha considering Malaviyaji’s attitude 
towards him who was the chief organiser of the B.H.U., 
declined to join the Central Hindu College. Besides, Sir Sundar 
Lai who was also on the said committee and who always kept 
Ganganatha Jha in his confidence, thought that the latter would 
definitely lose a lot by resigning the Provincial Education 
Service at that stage of his career. So, by his intervention the 
said proposal of the committee fell through. However, his love 
for the institution continued as before. 

Subsequently, he was appointed as a member of the 
committee to draft the regulations of the proposed B.H.U. He 
worked very hard and prepared the entire course of studies for 
this university. He devoted several days in discussing the draft 
with other members such as Malaviyaji, Sundar Lai, Bhagawan 
Das etc. Ultimately, the draft was discussed with the 
Government of India and Ganganatha Jha participated in this 
discussion as well quite actively. Even after the establishment 
of the University, he always gave his honest opinion and 
services to it as and when he found opportunity to do so. Once, 
he suggested to the University that the salary of the professor 
of Sanskrit should not be less than that of the professor of any 
other subject. Surprisingly, this was opposed by many people. 
Ganganatha Jha. however, insisted on his proposal considering 
it a question of status and prestige of his discipline. But the 
opposition remained as stiff as before. The persons opposing 
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the said proposal were given to understand that Ganganatha 
Jha had made such a proposal simply for the sake of his own 
interest as he himself had it in his mind to become the 
professor of Sanskrit. Somehow or other, he came to know 
about this and then wrote to Sir Sundar Lai who was the Vice- 
chancellor then that he had never thought of taking up any paid 
job in the B.H.U. at any time. The suspicion that some 
important people had developed in their minds regarding his 
intention was thus removed and the proposal was then carried 
without any opposition. However, this incident shocked 
Ganganatha Jha a great deal. He was immensely hurt by the 
biased attitude of those who mattered in the affairs of B.H.U. 
Only Sir Sundar Lai, the then Vice-chancellor, was the man 
who never entertained any doubt about his intentions. So, after 
his death, he thought it desirable for himself to remain aloof 
from the B.H.U. 

Shortly after this, Dr. Venis retired and then, in 1918, 
Ganganatha Jha was transferred to Varanasi as the Principal of 
the Government Sanskrit College. Here, he again found himself 
after a lapse of many years in the midst of pandits, whose 
company he always enjoyed. Some of the old stalwarts were 
still alive and living in Varanasi at that time. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ram Krishna Shastri, better known as 
Tatya Shastri, and Varna Charan Bhattacharya had not retired 
from the college. Mahamahopadhyaya Jaya Deva Mishra had 
been taken on the staff of the B.H.U. Besides, there were 
Mahamahopadhyaya Nitya Nand Paravatiya, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshman Shastri Dravida. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Devi Prasad Shukla, Mahamahop 
adhyaya Amba Das Shastri and a few others. Such pandits 
always held his mind in glamour. However, he was sad to 
discover that pandits of this type were decreasing in number in 
course of time. The decline of Sanskrit scholarship, according 
to him, was due to the application of the system of examination 
of English education to Sanskrit studies. He thought that due to 
this examination system even the students of Sanskrit had 
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begun to consider passing examination as much more 
important than acquiring knowledge. He, thereiore. decided to 
stem the tide as far as possible. 

By the time Ganganalha Jha became the Principal of 
Benares Sanskrit College, the examinations held under it used 
to be open to all Sanskrit students of the country. The college 
had neither the provision nor the authority to assess the merit 
of a student from outside before allowing him to sit in the 
examination. Even those who were the students of the college 
had to follow the same course of study that was followed at 
different places. The quality of personnel available at this 
college was thus not taken full advantage of to a great extent. 
He therefore proposed to the higher authorities of education 
that the highest examination should not be allowed to remain 
open; rather, it should be reserved for only those who studied 
at this college as regular students. His idea was to formulate 
an appropriate course of study for the rigorous training of 
students in the various shastras for which the college was well- 
equipped. But, his proposal was turned down. However, this did 
not detract him from his determination and he made a second 
attempt. 

He thought that some of the students who had done very 
well in the final examination, which was final Acharya 
Examination (equivalent to M.A. Examination) should be 
selected and taught quite intensively at least a few of the old 
classical texts for some years by the eminent pandits. He, 
soon, proposed to the Government for the institution of post- 
Acharya scholarship for six students. He further suggested that 
the duration of scholarship for each student should be three 
years. Fortunately, his scheme was sanctioned by the 
Government. He, then, selected the best candidates out of 
those who had done very well in the final Acharya examination 
and put them under some eminent pandits. He also kept a few 
scholars under him and began to teach them some very old 
and difficult texts which were not generally taken up for study 
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by the pandits even in those days. The project began well, but, 
a little later, It became apparent that his scheme would not 
deliver the desired result. The old type of scholars such as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Shiva Kumar Mishra, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kailash Shiromani Bhattacharya, Mahamahopadhyaya Chitra 
Dhara Mishra etc. were his ideals and he wanted that Sanskrit 
education even in its modernized version should be directed in 
such a manner that it should continue to produce scholars of 
the same stuff that was the characteristic of the above 
mentioned pandits. He was simply disheartened by the failure 
of his scheme. However, he thought over it quite analytically 
and held his own scheme responsible for the failure. The 
pandits, who had been assigned the duty of giving intensive 
training to the post-Acf?a/ya scholars, had also to teach the 
regular students of the college and, therefore, they could not 
devote all their time to them. Ganganatha Jha realised that the 
scheme should have had the provision of relieving them from 
the duty of teaching regular students in the classrooms who 
had to prepare for examinations. They should have been left 
with only one work, that of imparting intensive and rigorous 
training to their post - Acharya scholars. It was rather too late 
for him to consider this weakness of his scheme. Once 
sanctioned by the Government, the scheme had to continue in 
the shape it had been forwarded. It, however, proved to be 
quite fruitful though, undoubtedly, not to the extent that 
Ganganatha Jha had expected. 

The library of the college known as 'Saraswati Bhavan', 
had a large collection of invaluable Sanskrit manuscripts. He 
decided that these manuscripts should be deciphered and the 
texts should be prepared thereof tor publication in series by the 
name of Saraswati Bhavan Texts. In this connection, he also 
decided to start the publication of a journal embodying the 
researches carried on by himself and the teachers of the 
college, of whom Gopi Nath Kaviraj (later Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopi Nath Kaviraj) had already distinguished himself as a keen 
researcher, This journal was entitled Saraswati Bhavan Studies. 
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Simultaneously, he had to take an unpleasant decision. He 
realised that he would be left with virtually no time to devote to 
the journal Indian Thought he had started in collaboration 
with Dr. Thibaut about ten years before and whose publication 
he had been managing alone. The administrative and teaching 
work at the college took much of his time. The rest had to be 
devoted to the projects of Saraswati Bhavan Texts and 
Saraswati Bhavan Series. So, the publication of Indian Thought 
had to be stopped for good after the release of its eleventh 
volume. This journal even within the short span of its life had 
distinguished itself in the academic circle. The Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London published a review of its 
contributions. The reviewer, who was, perhaps. Dr.Keith, 
wrote^, "A melancholy interest attaches to these volumes. 
Indian Thought made its first appearance in 1907 under the 
able Editorship of George Thibaut and Ganga Nath Jha and 
seemed to have before it the prospect ol a long and 
prosperous career. The translations of philosophical works 
issued in it were uniformly good. Indian Thought after bravely 
living through eleven volumes has expired. The loss to 
scholarship is great but the work achieved by the series is one 
of lasting merit and of it pars-magna-fruit the work of Ganga 
Nath Jha. Probably no European can approach him in the 
mastery which he wields over the rugged realms of Indian 
philosophy". 

In Varanasi, the close association of Pt. Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
R.Vama Charan Bhattacharya, and his old friend Govind Das 
made it easy for him to carry on his researches and his writing 
work. At the instance of Calcutta University, he took up the 
translation of Medhafithi's Manu Bhashya. This involved at first 
a painstaking research into the various manuscripts for 
preparing an authoritative text. It took him a long time and the 
whole work finally came out in print in eight volumes in 1929. 
Along with his continuous involvement in Sanskrit studies, he 
did not miss the opportunity of serving the cause of his mother 
tongue. Chanda Jha, the famous poet of Maithili had died in 
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1907. As described before, he had been very affectionately 
attached to Ganganatha Jha and his brothers since their 
childhood. For a number of years they were together at 
Darbhanga in the service of Raj. At Darbhanga, they met 
everyday, particularly in the evening when Vindhyanath Jha 
and Chanda Jha used to sit for hours together singing the 
latter's Mahesh Vani (devotional poetry in praise of Lord Shiva). 
Vindhyanath Jha also used to take down his Mahesh Vanis as 
and when he wrote a new one in a separate register which he 
preserved very carefully. Ganganatha Jha used to be simply a 
silent spectator in their midst. But, he was always thrilled by 
Chanda Jha's devotion as well as the literary excellence of his 
poetry. The memory of these evening sessions, he always 
cherished even after he left Darbhanga. So, as soon as he 
learnt of the demise of Chanda Jha, he wrote to his eldest 
brother, Vindhyanath who was still in the service of Raj 
Darbhanga, urging him to get all the writings of Chanda Jha 
immediately published. He was informed later that at the 
instance of Maharaja Rameshwar Singh, all his writings had 
been handed over to Mahamahopadhyaya Parmeshwar Jha, 
with the instruction that he would arrange for their publication 
soon. Ganganatha Jha was anxiously waiting for the publication 
of his Mahesh Vanis for quite a number of years. Fortunately, 
in the mean time, he procured his eldest brother's register 
which contained Chanda Jha's Mahesh Vanis. He, then, 
decided not to wait anymore for Mahamahopadhayaya 
Parmeshwar Jha to publish them. In collaboration with his 
second son, Amaranatha Jha, who had by this time joined the 
Department of English at the Muir College, he edited them. 
This collection entitled Chandra Kavl Praneet Mahesh Vani 
Sangrah was brought out by Indian Press. Allahabad, in 1920*, 
lor which the entire cost was borne by him. 

It was about this time that he again made an attempt 
towards reviving the old style of Sanskrit teaching that had 
produced pandits of profound scholarship. The occasion for this 
came at the instance of Malaviyaji who suggested to the 
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Government that the Benares Sanskrit College should be 
handed over to the B.H.U. A committee consisting of the 
Commissioner of Benares, the Director of Public Instmction, 
Malaviyaji, a representative of the Maharaja of Benares and 
Ganganatha Jha was constituted to discuss the proposal of 
Malaviyaji. The Benares Raj had created a substantial 
endowment for the maintenance of this college since its 
inception in the last decade of the eighteenth century. The 
above committee was told by the representative of the then 
Maharaja of Benares that the Maharaja had expressed his 
desire to mn the college himself if the Government were not 
willing to run it. The Maharaja was not prepared for its take 
over by the B.H.U. The Government considering the views of 
Maharaja did not accept the proposal of Malaviyaji. The status 
of the college thus remained as it was before. Ganganatha Jha 
then suggested to Malaviyaji that the B.H.U. should not 
duplicate the work done at his college as it would be a mere 
waste of time and money. The college had been carrying on 
teaching students from the lower classes upto the Acharya 
level. The B.H.U., therefore, he proposed, should take up 
higher level, intensive training of post-Acha/ya scholars which 
would really help Sanskrit education a great deal. But, his ideas 
did not appeal to Malaviyaji and thus his heartfelt desire to see 
the old style of Sanskrit teaching being revived remained 
unfulfilled. 

While he was Principal of the Government Sanskrit College 
in Varanasi, his services were appreciated quite widely. His 
colleagues, most of whom were eminent pandits, held him in 
high esteem and always reposed their confidence in him. The 
higher authorities were also well disposed towards him. In 
1921, he was promoted to the Indian Education Service and a 
little later, the Government nominated him as a member of the 
Council of State. At this time, the United Provinces accepted 
the recommendation of the Calcutta University Commission and 
accordingly the Allahabad University was reorganised as a 
teaching, residential and unitary University. Sir Claude de la 
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Fosse, who was the Director of Public Instruction before, was 
appointed its Vice-chancellor. But, he soon went on long leave. 
The post of Vice-chancellorship thus fell vacant. Ganganatha 
Jha was then elected unanimously by the Executive Council 
and the Court to fill the highest academic position as the 
officiating Vice-chancellor. 

Allahabad by that time had become the nerve-centre of 
anti-colonial movement of ideas and activities in north India. 
The elite of the city represented by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Purushotlam Das Tandon and 
others were well set to lead the nation on the path of its 
political awakening. The city as a whole came to be recognized 
as being in the forefront of country's struggle against the British 
domination. The Non-cooperation Movement led by Mahatma 
Gandhi had continued for about two years since 1920. It was 
just after that, in 1923, that Ganganatha Jha had come to 
Allahabad as the officiating Vice-chanceltor of the University. 

The political atmosphere, therefore, was still quite tense. 
However, his courage did not fail him. He in fact revived 
Students' Representative Council, an association of the 
students of University through which they could raise their voice 
on any issue. It was at this time that he was informed to 
arrange for the visit of Lord Reading, the then Viceroy. While 
he was arranging for the said visit, he came to know that a 
number of students had decided to boycott the function. They 
had been led to believe a rumour that he (Ganganatha Jha) 
being a member of the Council of State would make a political 
speech in favour of the Government while welcoming the 
Viceroy. He then called a meeting of the Students' 
Representative Council and told the students that they should 
not believe any mmour and further assured them that he would 
not deliver any speech at all. This satisfied them and they all 
promised to make the proposed visit of the Viceroy a success. 
But the political situation was so sensitive that attempts were 
made even at the last moment by some people for preventing 
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the students' participation in the function. Ganganatha Jha was 
too alert to allow it to happen. Students believed in his words, 
and turned up in large numbers to make the function a 
success. 

Soon after this Claude de la Fosse, who had gone on long 
leave, resigned and, therefore, a permanent Vice-chancellor of 
the University had to be elected, The Executive Council of the 
University sent up his name along with the names of two others 
to the Court for electing one as the Vice-chancellor. 
Subsequently, the election was held in November, 1923, in 
which he received the highest number of votes and became the 
Vice-chancellor. In this new capacity, he served the University 
so well that he was elected for further two consecutive terms. 
He thus held the post of Vice-chancellor of Allahabad University 
for nine years from 1923 to 1932. These were the years of 
struggle for him. The university after its reorganisation had to 
be given a shape and direction. The responsibility for all that 
came on his shoulders. However, the task could not prove to 
be too tall to be tackled by a man of his intellectual calibre and 
integrity. Most of his colleagues were of the opinion that the 
reorganised university should put emphasis more on research 
than on teaching. Ganganatha Jha, however, insisted that 
teaching was a primary function of the university and research 
was not as important an obligation as teaching for a teacher. 
He, therefore, asserted that® ... 'the whole course should be 
taught in the class-room and the students should not be left to 
their own devices merely by giving them guidance. He also 
insisted that the tutorial and the seminar works should be 
seriously attended to. This attitude of his was responsible for 
hard work by the teachers which gave a very high reputation to 
this University. The best students not only from the United 
Provinces but also from other parts of the country came and 
joined the Allahabad University'. 
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For his students and colleagues he remained the same old 
'panditji'. The new status of Vice-chancellorship was too small 
for him to effect any change in his routine of reading and 
writing or in his manners and life-style. Reflecting on his 
conduct as the Vice-chancellor, Sachchidananda Sinha, 
another stalwart in the field of education and an eminent 
contemporary of Ganganatha Jha, noted the following: 

his moral qualities proved an asset of great value, 

He treated everyone as an equal without being 
conscious of his own superior position. Strong, 
without being offensive, meek without being 
subservient, he impressed admirers and opponents 
alike. He was a man of few words, and though 
Chairman of several bodies (where much 
parliamentarianism was noticeable, at times), he 
maintained his discreet economy of words, and one 
looked to him in vain for the heavy stimulant of 
democratic eloquence. Any temptation to sneer, or to 
make an insulting remark, had little chance of 
success with him. His knowledge, culture, gentleness 
of manner, and above all, his simplicity of character 
disarmed opposition to his academic policy... he 
conducted meetings with fairness, courtesy and 
dignity. His clear grasp of issue, and his vast 
academic experience enabled him to reach decisions 
quickly, and give his rulings with a promptness which 
was an agreeable surprise ... His wit and repartee 
sometimes averted ugly situations. When a famous 
memorandum was discussed by the Court, hot words 
were exchanged by members, and Mr. (later, the 
Hon'ble Dr.) Hridaynath Kunzru indignantly asked the 
Vice-chancellor whether a particular expression was 
parliamentary. He (the Vice-chancellor) retorted that 
he was not a parliamentarian, and, therefore, could 
not say whether it was so or not, but it was certainly 
improper language for an academic body like the 
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University Court. An iron will lay behind his simple 
exterior, and a resolute determination which nothing 
could shake when convinced of the correctness of his 
position’. 

In 1932, at the end of his third term of Vice-chancellorship, 
the Allahabad University gave him a grand farewell. The 
University also decided to name a newly built hostel as 
Ganganatha Jha hostel. The Court of the University 
recommended to the Chancellor to appoint him as its Life- 
Member and the Chancellor duly accepted this proposal. He 
had completed sixty years of his age in 1932, His friends and 
pupils decided to present a collection of essays and articles on 
oriental subjects to him on this occasion. Eminent Indologists 
such as Dr. Keith, Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Otto Strauss and others 
contributed to this volume. Otto Strauss wrote the following^ 

‘Dear Mahamahopadhyaya; It Is this old and beautiful title 
among all you bear, with which I beg to address you on your 
sixtieth birthday. For you have been a real "Upadhyaya" to all 
of us, who strive to understand the philosophical systems of 
ancient India. Without your works on Mimansa, Nyaya and 
Vedanta, I could not have written the humble contribution, 
which you perhaps know by name. You appear to me as the 
happy blend of ancient Pandit, with his depth of knowledge, 
and of the modern scholar with his wide horizon. May God 
grant you many years to come, in such a freshness, that you 
may be able to continue your labour for the good of all who are 
approaching the jewels of ancient Indian thought.' 

The above extract from Otto Strauss's letter eloquently 
describes the extent to which his contributions had helped in 
the development of Indology. In both the fields of academic 
administration and Indological research, his impact remained of 
everlasting value. It was in this year of his retirement from 
active service that his wife Indumati Devi died. The shock was 
severe, but he braved it in the spirit of a true Vedantee. The 
phase of his grihasthashram came to an end as he lost his life- 
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partner who had so far shared with him all the pleasure and 
pain in creating, shaping and maintaining a large network of 
emotional and kinship ties. At her death he expressed his 
feeling through an elegy which he composed in Maithili, given 
below®; 


‘Pati santan ucharayit Ramkrishna shubh nam, 

Sunayit gnyan purassar tyagal pran lalam. 

Putra putrika Kanayit sabh ken ashish del, 

Bhagamanti pall anugat param dham chal geli. 

Seva ahank na sakalahun kay ham antim bed, 

Kahayit kanaya lagali nahin kichhu bajal phen. 

Katek manorath bantal duhu man harshaapar, 

Sanga bhaya japa tapa karayit sangahi tarab sansar. 
Se sab rahal manahi man chhon sabahni chali geli, 
Sabhak samaksha parayili lalit dham chali geli. 

Jivan ahank saphal bhel sabha khan anand kand, 
Sasu putohu shishuk sang rahal satat anand. 

Hamar manorath bhangak janukari chitme kheda, 
Shigre abi milab ham jatay pher nahin bheda'. 

‘Listening intently to her husband and children, 
uttering the auspicious names of Ram and Krishna, 
she gave up her sweet life. The lucky one, devoted 
to her husband blessed her weeping sons and 
daughters and departed for her eternal home. She 
wept as she said "I could not serve you in the last 
days” and then she spoke no more. How many hopes 
we cherished, both hearts filled with endless joy that 
we would lead a life of devotion and cross the seas 
of worldly life together. All that remained unfulfilled, 
she abandoned everybody and left while, all were 
looking for the lovely last abode. Your life is fulfilled, 
ever a root of delight, living happily with mother-in- 
law, daughters-in-law and children. You have dashed 
my hopes, but bear no sorrow in your heart. Soon I 
will join you there, where there is no parting.’ 
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Ganganalha Jha did not take Vanaprastha. Instead, he 
continued to bear the responsibility of nursing the sentiment of 
attachment among the members of his family and his relatives 
with all care. Besides, having retired from his official duty, he 
began to devote all time to his life-long passion of reading and 
writing, 
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5. Life After Retirement 


Retirement from the university made it possible for him to 
devote all his time to the pursuit of his choice. He took up his 
old project of translation of important Sanskrit texts now quite 
vigorously. Fortunately, at this time, the Baroda Oriental 
Insflute requested him to undertake the translation of Shabara 
Bhashya. It took him a few years to complete it which was 
published by the Institute in three volumes. At the instance of 
this Institute, he also translated the famous Buddhist work 
Tattva Sangraha and Vivada Chinlamani. Besides working on 
these different texts, he had also to revise and reshape 
some of his old publications which were being reprinted at 
that time. In addition to all these, out of his love for Mithila and 
Maithili, he began to offer his thoughts for their development. 

The social set up at home, in Mithila, had been stirred 
during 1930s against the shackles of orthodoxy by the rise of a 
sort of movement. Ganganatha Jha was also a party to 
this movement against orthodoxy. This movement was known 
as Swadeshi-Vilayati movement. This had erupted following 
Maharaja Kameshwar Singh's decision to cross the seas and 
go to England to attend the Round Table Conference there. 
He had assumed the reins of Darbhanga Raj after the death of 
his father. Maharaja Rameshwar Singh in 1929 at the age of 
only twenty two. The young Maharaja, unlike his father, had 
a highly favourable attitude towards modernization and 
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industrialization. Soon after his accession, he took steps for 
organising industrial set-up in the region. He also 
established Newspapers and Publications Ltd. in Patna in 
1930 for bringing out English and Hindi newspapers. He 
believed that the region would not be able to catch up with the 
progress at the national level if it were left under the 
clutches of orthodoxy. So, as he received the invitation of the 
Government of India to attend the Round Table Conference in 
London, he decided to go there. He was fully aware of the 
consequences of his decision. And, as expected, the 
orthodox group, which still enjoyed hegemony in the society, 
excommunicated him. However, by 1930-31, a sizeable 
minority had emerged even among the shrotriya brahmanas 
which came forward to favour Maharaja's decision. This group 
was identified as Vilayati or supporter of modernization. The 
conflict between the former i.e., the orthodox group known as 
Swadeshi and the Vilayati came to stay in the community for 
a long time. Ganganatha Jha was one of the few persons 
who sided with the Maharaja openly in this conflict. He 
probably found the young Maharaja fulfilling the dream of his 
patron, Lakshmishwar Singh, who had also seriously planned 
to undertake sea-voyage about half a century before. 
Maharaja Kameshwar Singh had imbibed the spirit of his 
illustrious uncle to a great extent and Ganganatha Jha, 
perhaps, saw a ray of hope in him for the regeneration of 
Mithila. He extended his support to the Maharaja’s 
revolutionary action not simply by canvassing in his favour. In 
fact, in 1934, he gladly allowed his second son, Amaranatha 
Jha, who was the Professor of English at the Allahabad 
University, to cross seas and attend League of Nations 
Committee on Education of Youth in Geneva and International 
Universities' Conference in Oxford. His family was then 
subjected to all kinds of social boycott and ridicule and he 
bravely faced the crisis as Maharaja Kameshwar Singh had. 
They perhaps stood together and under their leadership, the 
W/ayaf/group began to gain ground, albeit slowly. 
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Ganganatha Jha also look recourse to black and white to 
justify socio-cultural change in Mithila in the direction that he 
desired. In 1936, the editorial board of Mithila Mihir, a weekly 
bilingual journal, decided to bring out a special collection of 
articles (in Hindi and Maithili) on the different aspects of 
Mithila. A list of topics was prepared in this context which was 
circulated among the scholars with the request that each one 
of them should select a topic of his choice and write an article 
on that. One of the topics on the list was "Mithila Ki Adhogati 
Ka Nidan" (Solution of Mithila's decadence). Ganganatha Jha 
chose this topic deliberately to challenge the notion held by 
many people, particularly the votaries of orthodoxy, that Mithila 
had been falling in doom due to the opening of its aperture 
towards West. This was probably the first attempt by any 
scholar to reveal the falsehood of the assumption of 
orthodoxy. For the assessment of the condition of a nation, 
he contended in the beginning of his article', one should 
know the nature of the prevailing education, material 
condition of people, nature of the order of dharma being 
followed and the nature of individual's character.He then 
analysed the situation that obtained in Mithila in the context of 
each of these four facfors. In the absence of any systematic 
historical data, he wrote that it would not be desirable to say 
anything on the basis of mere guess. He, therefore, 
decided to depend upon his own experiences and present an 
analysis of the changes in course of last fifty years. He took up 
education first, The relevant extracts of this article^ 
(originally written in Maithili) are given below (in English); 

'Four kinds of education, viz. Sanskrit, 

Persian, English and Hindi, have been 
professed in Mithila for the last fifty years. The 
number of students taking up Sanskrit has 
increased several times more in the mean 
time. The profound scholars are not so many 
in number at present as they were fifty 
years before. However, such scholars are still 
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available in Mithila and Iheir sirengih is 
greater than that of their counterparts in 
other regions. If scholarship of profound nature 
faces the threat of extinction, it is not due to 
the fault of scholars, rather, due to the evils of 
examination system. Fifty years back, a 
Sanskrit scholar had to face examination only 
once after completing his studies for securing 
honour (in the dhout pariksha) in the court of 
Mithilesh. He used to pursue studies of his 
choice with his teacher without any 
botheration. Now, soon after his initiation into 
the alphabets, the student is confronted 
with the examination of Prathama. 

Examination follows him in his career until he 
attains the age of twenty-five years. At any 
rate, Sanskrit education cannot be considered 
to be on the decline. 

Fifty years back ... Children of upper class 
families generally used to be taught Persian... 
But, now, perhaps, no Maithil boy reads 
Persian. In this context, education has 
definitely declined. English education was so 
limited fifty years ago that the first Maithil to be 
B.A. was my eldest brother, Vindhyanalh Babu, 
in 1888. Flaj school was the first High school 
in the district of Darbhanga which before 
1880-81 was only a Middle school. Today, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that it is 
difficult to count the number of Maithils who 
have done B.A., B.Sc., B.L. Not to talk of the 
district of Darbhanga as a whole, the town of 
Darbhanga has four High schools. 

Education in Hindi started just about fifty 
years before. Children used to be initiated into 
the Maithili alphabets. Day by day Mithllakshar 
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is falling in use. From the point of view of 
Maithili it is decline, but, for Hindi, it has to be 
considered progress. 

As regards the economic condition, two 
examples would be sufficient. Fifty years 
ago, Zamindars of Mithila were known for ... 
being permanently in debt. Today very few 
Maithil Zamindars can be found to be in such a 
condition. ... the upper class gentleman used to 
wear the dress ... the total cost of which did not 
exceed Rs.3/- now this amount he spends on 
mere stitching of shirt or jacket. ... even a 
lower class man in the village, who used to 
wear small cloth piece around his waist before 
... now wears banian and dhoti. Lantern was 
used by only babuan before, which, today, 
even labourers in the villages use while walking 
in the dark. All this does not indicate decline in 
the wealth (of the region). 

In the context of dharma, it has to be 
discussed as to what constitute it - inner 
religious aptitude and sanskara or outer 
religious gestures? Dharma has definitely 
declined if outer religious gestures are 
considered to be its core ... If, however, inner 
religious aptitude and sanskara are supposed 
to be the essence of dharma, it cannot be 
said to have declined ... Earlier, telling lies was 
considered to be a distinguished mark of the 
wise. Inflating one's purse by causing 
hardships to others reflected his capability. 

Now change (in such values) appears to be 
for better'. 

It is clear from the above that Ganganatha Jha's 
perspective was quite broad and realistic. In the context of 
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education, he took account of all viz., Sanskrit, Persian, 
English, Hindi and Maithili and discussed the status of each 
rather critically. While commenting on the economic condition 
of the society as a whole, he paid due attention to both the 
upper and bottom layer of population. He had perhaps 
realized it well that in Mithila excessive stress on 
karmakanda had practically divorced it from the spiritual 
essence of sanatan dharma. His observation on change in 
this context was quite analytical. He also included individual's 
character in the frame of his analysis of social change. His 
understanding in this connection was very sharp. One may, 
however, consider that he did not present sufficient amount of 
evidence for his contention. Even the validity of the few data he 
cited can be questioned. But, that does not belittle the 
importance of his approach. The issues that he brought to 
light as relevant for understanding Mithila had not drawn the 
attention of any scholar before. He marshalled his vast 
experience on such issues to make an appeal against the 
narrow thinking generated under the pressure of orthodoxy. 
However, it is difficult to say to what extent the intelligentsia 
at that time found his perspective to be pertinent. 

Ganganalha Jha had also associated himself with ‘Maithili 
Sahitya Parishad', which had been established in 1931-32 
for the development of literary activities in MaithilP. This 
organisation used to hold its annual conference at different 
places quite regularly. In its conference at Mandar 
Madhusudan, in Bhagalpur, the authorities of the 
organisation decided to request some scholars to write 
books in Maithili. They contacted Ganganatha Jha also in 
this context. He soon began to write a book in Maithili on 
Vedanta and took about a year to complete it. In 1936, his 
book, Vedanta Deepaka was published by the Parishad'*. 

He always tried to influence those students who came 
in his contact to devote all their energy to their respective 
pursuits. He produced a large number of eminent scholars in 
the field of Indology in Allahabad and Varanasi. However, he 
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did not lose sight of the interest of his mother tongue in this 
context. It would not be out of place to cite the case of 
Ramanatha Jha for example, here. After completing his 
education at the Patna University, he was working as the 
headmaster of the High School at Madhepur in the district of 
Darbhanga. He was a brilliant product of the University and 
Ganganatha Jha realised that he would not be able to utilize 
his merit much as a headmaster. Ganganatha Jha, therefore, 
requested Maharaja Kameshwar Singh to appoint him as the 
librarian of the library of which he himself was the librarian 
at the time of Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh. The 
Maharaja soon brought Ramanatha Jha to Darbhanga where 
he found himself in the midst of books. The path of 
scholarship was now open to him. Ganganatha Jha also 
advised him to develop his learning and insight by reading 
and digesting as much as possible and utilize them by 
producing his works in the field of Maithili. Ramanatha Jha 
was a scholar of English literature and was also sufficiently 
equipped with the knowledge of Sanskrit. Ganganatha Jha told 
him that due to the limitations of his circumstances it would 
be difficult for him to make mark in the field of English 
literature. Sanskrit studies were already being pursued by 
a number of men at different places; it was only Maithili 
which desperately required the services of a number of 
intellectuals and, therefore, he should make it an aim of 
his life to contribute to its stock as much as possible. 
Ramanatha Jha soon set his mind to follow the advice 

coming from such a senior and eminent contemporary as 

Ganganatha Jha. He in fact began to plan for that and in this 
connection decided to bring out a journal in Maithili, entitled 
Maithili Sahitya Patra, in 1936. He consulted Ganganatha Jha 
for this who wrote to him that he would not be able to collect 
enough material in Maithili (due to the paucity of writers in 
Maithili) for the journal regularly, So, he suggested that he 
should keep the Sanskrit journal Pandit as a model in mind 
and accordingly serialize the publication of Maithili 

translation of books in English or Sanskrit and 
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unpublished books originally written in Mailhili. Maithili 
Sahitya Patra was thus brought out and made a 
signiticant contribution to Maithili literature 

Ganganatha Jha's love for his mother tongue was so 
strong that he did not hesitate in upholding its cause as and 
when he found occasion for it. In 1937, he attended the 
conference of Maithil Mahasabha which was held at his 
village, Sarisab-Pahi, At this conference, he placed the 
proposal for recognition of Maithili by the Patna University. His 
proposal was so logical that it easily received the support of 
all®. The same year, he also brought out the collection of 
Maithili poems written by his brothers. Vindhyanath Jha and 
Gananatha Jha. 

Thus, he remained intellectually active and alert even 
after retirement. In fact, he never spared his pen until his last 
days. He used to contribute regularly to Leader of Allahabad a 
feature entitled “Musings of An Idler". This feature became very 
popular among the readers of this newspaper. He was often 
invited by distinguished institutions to deliver lectures on 
Oriental subjects. In 1937, at the invitation of Patna 
University, he delivered his lecture in Hindi under the 
auspices of “Ram Deen Readership Lecture Series". The 
same year, he was awarded the Campbell Gold Medal by 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for translating 
the Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini into English. 
Subsequently, the Royal Asialic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland elected him as its honorary member, a 
distinction of extremely selective kind confined to only 
thirty foreign orientalists at a time. At the request of Prof. 
R.D.Ranade, he prepared a comprehensive account on 
Purva Mimansa, for his cyclopaedia. In continuation of this, 
he also started working on Uttar Mimansa better known as 
Vedanta and completed his work by 1940 when he delivered 
it as his lecture which was organised under the auspices 
of "Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh Lectures" at the 
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Allahabad University. About this time, he also delivered a 
series of three lectures at the Patna University under the 
auspices of "Mithilesh - Mahesh Ramesh Lectureship". His 
first lecture was on philosophy in Sanskrit, second was on 
teaching of Sanskrit in Hindi and the third was the summary 
of the two in Maithili. While he kept himself busy in such 
scholarly activities, awards and honour came from time to 
time. In 1941, the British Academy elected him as its 
honorary corresponding Fellow. Subsequently, he was 
knighted by the British Government. 

It was around this time that two of his elder daughters died. 
He also lost one of his grandchildren. The combined shock of 
all these bereavements, perhaps, had its effect on his health 
which began to show signs of weakness. However, his sons 
were quite alert in taking all care of his needs. His eldest son. 
Dr. Bhavanath Jha was the Chief Medical Officer at Raj 
Darbhanga at that time. His second son. Dr. Amaranatha Jha 
had become Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University. 
Third son, Shiva Nath Jha, was in U.P. Education Service. 
Fourth, Vibhuti Nath Jha, was in Bihar working as a Deputy 
Collector and fifth, Aditya Nath Jha had joined the Indian Civil 
Service. For Ganganatha Jha, it a was matter of satisfaction 
to see all his sons prospering in life before his death. It must 
have been a matter of pride for him as well to see his 
second son, Amaranatha Jha rising in eminence and 
occupying the same chair in the University which he had 
also occupied only a few years before. However, in spite of 
the best efforts of his sons, daughters (Shaibi Devi, Sita Devi 
and Shyam Bhavi Devi), and well wishers, his health kept on 
deteriorating. Perhaps, he was mentally prepared to leave this 
world as he had already outlived the age at which his father 
had died. No one found himself capable enough to enthuse 
him to revive his will to live more. And the great savant left 
this mortal world on 17 November, 1941, at his karma 
kshetra, Allahabad. 
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Publishing House, Adyar, Madras (Reprinted in 1933). 
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33. The Nyaya Sutras of Gautama with the Bhashya of Vatsyayana 
and the Vartika of Udyotakara, with notes from 
Nyayavartikatatparyatika of Vachaspati Mishra and 
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